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ABSTRACT 

This collection of materials was developed for use in 
an administration training course for directors of preschools and day 
care centers. Section 1 contains a set of day care goals for young 
children; Section 2 includes various announcements, forms, and 
questionnaires used in the course; and Section 3 contains both 
federal and state (Michigan) licensing standards. Other sections 
include materials on topics such as: record keepi.;*/, financial 
policy, physical facilities, play activities, evaluation techniques, 
parent participation, and food and nutrition. (CS) 
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INTRODUCVTON 



Beginning in 1971 an annual traininy course in Preschool 
and Child Care Administration has been given by The Univer- 
sity or Michigan School of Education, in cooperation with the 
Exteusion Service. The students are usually practicing 
directors of day care centers and they come to the campus for 
a whole-day session each week for five weeks. 

This kit of materials was developed as a resource for 
this course. As such it may be helpful to teachers, students 
and consultants in the field of day care administration, and 
to the directors of centers. 

Section II contains the announcements, forms and 
questionnaires used in the course. The results of the ques- 
tionnaires on center sizes, fees and financial problems provides 
a small sample of some administrative concerns of these 
directors . 

The materials in ull other sections relate to course 
content. They are nor meant zo be comprehensive on any sub- 
ject. Included are materials prepared by the faculty for 
distribution to students and some helpful summaries that came 
out of small group discussions. We have also noted inexpen- 
sive publications on each subject, many of which were also 
distributed. 

The participants who prepared and contributed the hand- 
outs are noted. To them, as well as to two colleagues who 
were most helpful in gathering this material. Dr. Natalie 
Trager and Marian Johns, goes our appreciation. Professor 
Jane Schwertfeger was also most helpful as consultant. 
Special thanks go to Luella Gregory and Linda Freed for their 
secretarial assistance . 



Pearl Axelrod 
January 19 74 
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Section I — Goals of Day Care . The Director's Role . 

This section contains a set of goals of day care for 
young children, developed in a class discussion. In addition 
there is a more comprehensive statement of the purposes of day 
care by Dr. Dan H. Cooper, Professor of Educational Adminis- 
tration, School of Education, University of Michigan, who 
served on the course faculty. A good director sets goals in 
concert with parents and staff. ' While goals are generally 
set in terms of children's needs, the director must also con- 
sider the needs of parents, staff, the community and keeping 
the center a viable enterprise. The discussion of goals led 
to a listing of tasks for the director, which was compiled 
by the class. 

There follows a sensitive paper written by Sister Mary 
Alice Dalton, one of onr students, on her role conflicts as 
a director/teacher. A discussion led by a director, 
Deloris Tillman-Seaton on policies in her center, is includ- 



ed. 



Additional Materials 



Day Care 
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Class Discussion — Prescnool and Caild Care 

Ad.ainisrration - 1972 

Cure Goals for Young Children 



\eccxng Physical Needs 

-large .T.uscle activity-equipment 

-Calls Chen ICS for large and small motor activity (free 

rr.cvemenc) 
-Aili balanced meals 
-heaj-chy atmosphere 

-ceacr. good health habits -cleanliness 

-preventive and corrective dental and medical care (e.g. 

vision and hearing tests) 
-oalanced day of activity 
-safe environment 



.''oeting Emotional Needs 

-peer rf.ode ling-well planned gan^s 

-trained staff to recognize children's individual needs 

-need for love, friendliness and warmth 

-help child feel good about himself 

-recognition of more serious emotional problems 

-ethnic equipment and appropriate models 

-treatment of child as individual 

-need to trust adulcs 

-need to be curious 

-need for physical contact 

-need for firmness 

-light structure and guidance 

-need to estoiblish common ground 

'. i-dmg m Readiness for School 

-sharing and cooperation 

-teaching responsibility and independence 

-mastery of tasks 

-language development su'id learning proper word concepts 
-self expression other than language 
-encourage creativ-ty, stimulating atmosphere 
-wwOyeration between scnool and home 
-chance to plan for self 
-following directions 



Ltjctmg Kxds be Kids 

-freedom to choose and explore 
-r.^nimum structure and rules 
-freedom to cry, shout-express moods 
-opportunity for energy/ release 
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GOALS AND OBJECT IV^oOFDAY ^JAkk 



Professor Dan H. Cooper 
Educ a Clonal Administration 
School of Education 
UniversiLy of Michigan 
March 1973 



ULTIMATE GOALS OF DAY CARE 



1 

2, 

3, 

4 

5 
6 



Income Director and Parents 

"Care" (while parents otherwise occupied) 
"I.O." development, intellectual background — enrich- 
ment, concept building, verbalization 

Academic development — pre-reading, writing, arithmetic 
Social development — getting along with other children 
Physical development — exercise, nutrition, safety, 
disease protection 

7. Personality development — happiness, enthusiasm initative, 
eagerness to learn 

8. Moral development 

ELABORATION OP THE GOALS FOR "CARE" (#2 above) 

1. Physical safety — falls, sharp objects, poisons, 
obstructions, fire 

2. Emotional safety — persistent fear, destructive self-image, 

poor behavior models 

3. Physical well-being — balance of activity and rest, 
nutrition, diagnosis and communication to parents regarding 
dental and medical needs 

4. Emotional well-being — love, friendliness, warmth, ac- 
ceptance, success coping with problems 

5. Development -- is inevitable, but can be kept within nar- 
row bounds, or broadened; can have unexamined goals or 
clear goals. See first-level, second- level, and third- 
level development goals. 

ELABORATION OF THE GOALS E'OR "SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT" (#5 above) 

PURPOSES FOR PEERS 

1. Can function properly with equals 

2. Can function properly with larger peers 

3. Car. function properly with smaller peers 

4. Can function properly with opposite sex peers 

5. Can function properly with aggressive peers 

6. Can function properly with non-aggressive peers 

7. Can function properly with ethnically different peers 
8*. Can function properly with handicapped peers 

9. With each of the p^er groups, can 

(a) enter into and stay in comi.iunication 
treat each peer with kindness, respect 
work towards kindly, respectful treatment from each 

direct the relationahip to desirable ends a task, 
play» rest, talk 



vb) 
(c) 

(d) 
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Rolo of -.-.o Director 

i!rcri973?^' ""^^^^ Child Care Administration 

Prepare oudget-f inanciai reports 
Write proposals/negotiate contracts 
Purcr.asing agent/food buyer 
Har.dle tuition 
?ur.d raiser 



Personnel director 
-waff trainer/organizer 
Program planner with staff 
Consultant — staff 

Evaluate staff — conduct staff meetings 
Detc:r.nine philosophy of center 
oet tone for program 
Scheduler and co-ordinator 
Policy and deci;sion maker 

•:>ndcrstand and relate to children 
Recruit children 

Prob-^ui solver — including discipline 
Knowledgeable about community resources 

Incerpret program to community — handle public relations 

?0 6oi.bl.e consultant to community 

Organize parent involvement program 

Interpret prograun to parents 

Consultant to parents 

Establish health program 

:<ecord iceeper: attendance/inventory /health/accidents 
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Current Conflicts 

Role conflict as Director/Tea.-her 

I currently function (or mai-f unction I ) as administrator, 
program director, head teacher, director of staff training, 
maintenance supervisor, and purchaser. The different tasks 
often clamor not merely for equal time but also for simulta- 
neous attention. The usual daily events sometimes leave me 
with a sense of frustration and inadequacy. 

In the practical realm, I have recently managed to work 
myself out of some of the accounting and most of the purchas- 
ing; I have encouraged the professional development of our 
young staff of paraprofessionals by providing tuition, trans- 
portation and study materials for one class per staff member 
per year in a subject related to child care, as well as pay- 
ing for professional memberships and workshops when possible. 
I spend some small amount of time looking for new sources of 
income for the Center, so that I can hire someone interested 
in part time administration. 

Personally, I prioritize daily, and delegate what I 
can. And I look hard at the children, their needs and gifts, 
the best and the worst that can and does happen to them 
while they are in our care, and know that they are safe, 
happy learning and loved much — all of which helps me to 
be patient with things as they are while working towards the 
better. 

Perhc.ps my greatest strength is that I love what I am 
doing, working with small children and with others who 
love the:n, too. I enjoy the small rewards of smiles, and 
hugs, esid confidences, and the thanks of growth. I believe 
these •::hildren are worth everything I have to give. 

Sometimes I find that I can't be sufficiently organized 
and human too, so I opt for being human. I could become 
quite inpatient while working at one project at a time when 
there are many to be done — and sometimes I do. These 
are the time I go back to take a fresh look at what and 
why and who and how, only to become more convinced of the 
worth of it all. 

Sister Mary Alice Dalton 
Director — St. Benedict the Moor 
Day Care Center 
Detroit, Michigan 
March 1973 
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A CONVERSATION WITH A DIRECTOR 

Setting Policies: Mrs. Ti llman-Seaton , Director 

Church of the Messiah Day Care Center 
Detroit, Michigan 

Qi What about the problem Cjf collection of tuition daily 

where children come part-time? 
A: Try giving receipts only once a week 

Q: Who should be involved in purchasing food? 

A: I do all buying, as director. I purchase from firms that 
deal with institutions and with the Eastern Market. All 
buying xs done once a month except for vegetables. 

Q: How do you supplement the payment of parents who can pay 
very little? 

A: 3y counting as a contribution all of the donations plus 
tae m-kind help w3 get. Be sure to count such help as: 

1. free rent 

2 . donated equip:A^nt 

3. volunteer aides 

4. parent aides 

Q: How many members on the board? 

A: There are six on ours including me as director. 

Q: What responsibilities should the board have? 
A: 1. fund raising 4. proposals 

2. contracts 5, personnel policies (developed 

3. mediator in disputes— with help of director) 
problem solvers 

Q: V/hat are some starting tips? 

A: I got myself a bookkeeper, a secretary and a cook right 
away. All started volunteers or part-time. Now both 
secretary and bookkeeper are aides who work with the 
children when other tasks are not pressing. The cook works 
five hours. 

Q: "Wh.at kind of .v^lidd^ys or sick leave do you have? 

A; Tnere are two vcjks vacation — not consecutive unless there 
IS sufficient nc^ice. Since summer is light no substitutes 
are generally needed. There are seven legal holidays and 
one floating holiday (day after Thanksgiving). There are 
no sick days. However, when a person is sick she is 
generally paid for tne day. 

■■u- it necessary to have 30b descriptions for all employees? 

It helps c...ar communication. Descriptions should 
oe written and easily available. 

continued 



3c'ctir.<.j Policies — (cont'd) 



w: Should staff be included in policy deciii 4o;.ii? 
A: Staff r:veniDers should be includ<2d in discu:u.ion of policy 
whare possible. Policies snoul^ writt^i* down. 

Q: When do you fire an employee? 

A: W^.en he is not performing according to the job description. 
Tr.e director has to be «. bad guy and fire someone who is 
not doing a good 30b so that you can have a good center. 
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Section II — Adfftir.i&iratiye Forms; Response to Questionnaire 

Coarse ::yiiabus; Problem Inventory 

This section may be useful for those planning to give 
i-^.T.ilar courses. Included are: notices of the course; ques- 
ts D.nnai res used to gather information about the directors 
and their centers; the response to one questionnaire on the 
centers; the course outline and an evaluation form. There 
IS also included a list of the principal problems presented 
for discussion by the students in the 1971 and 1973 sessions. 



on 



Section II — CONTENTS 

1 . Announcement of Course i . 

2. Application Form ; l , 

3. Questionnaire on Center i 

4. Response to Questionnaire i 

5. Syllabus 2 

6. Assignments 2<> 

7. Flims shown 27 

8. Course Evaluation Form 2B 

9. Problem Census — 1971 33 

10. Problem Census — 1973 35 
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1. ANNOUNCEMENT OP A COURSE IN 
PRESCHOOL AND CHILD CARE ADMINISTRATION 

B420 
April, 1972 

The SCiiool of Education, University of Michigan an- 
oor.ces an Extension Course, Preschool and Child Care 

\dnii.n:.'.trdtion, to be given in Ann Arbor on five Fridays, M. 

-J, 2o, June 2, 9, and 16. The course will be given each 

>'riaay from 9:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. and will carry two credit 
ours. On June 9, there will be a special luncheon at whic^ 

>ean Wilbur J. Cohen will speak on "Legislation for Develop- 
i--ntal Child Care. " 

While this course is aimed at those persons directing 
liberations and/or programs at full day care centers, it will 
ii.sc be open on a limited basis to potential directors. The 
.::ourse will relate to the problem areas that you, as day care 
..rectors are facing. Here are some of the questions that 
ve Will be helping you answer: 

What can you learn about budgeting, contracts and buying 
that will make the job easier? 

2. ■A'hat records must you keep to satisfy government regula- 
tions about day care centers? 

3. Whiat are the sources of money for day care? 

4. What kinds of staff do you need? How do you choose them 
and keep them? 

5. w>-.at are the elements of a basic educational program to 
meet the needs of young children? 

n. How can the day care center contribute to good health and 

nutrition? 

7. What kind of com.nunity resources are available to the day 
care center? 

liow do you work with a Board? 
f, (low do you involve parents in the life of a center? 
J. A'-iat are the implications of pending day care legislation? 

Both graduate or undergraduate credit will be given. 
:r.3rc will be some required ai^signments. Tuition cost is $6 4. 

a grant proposal now in process is awarded, tuition costs 
.'.r all class meml'ers will be paid by the Michigan uepartmcnt; 
'f s.c.ial Services. Vou will be informed of this at a late/ i . 

If you would like to take this course please fill out and 
C'tarn the attached form; it is to help us plan the course. 
:5 you need further irformation, contact Pearl Axelrod or 
..il<2;l « Trager at Rc:. 2404, School of Education, University 
Mi.cn I'jan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104, telephone 764-7543. 
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^ r.on-profie organlzacion? 



City 
No 



8L4Ct 



Zip 



. ccr-idr public, prlvACt? (undtrltnt on%) 



Sr. 



No 



r.AVd u i.-dtng scale of £•••? . 

/ cr.-.U. f««t tn your ctntt: 4rt p«ld pArtUIIy or wholly 



t DepArtnint of SocUl STVtcei? 
zT.^fit artas art problatM tn v our eantar? (Chack at Mny boxat £JL*PP^y) 
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.5 your title In ehla center 
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n^».-i School Graduate or Equlvalaney 

coiitegt work 
AaJ3c;A:e Degree 
iac'ielor't Degree 
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aajor 
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NO 
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.> /w^r lengt.i of experience In day care or a related field? 



.or.w.-.o yean 

vo..' lur.^th of experience as Director of Assistant Director 

U-iy card'.' 



aonths 



# years 



'.■■ijt <j.r. i-t following before slar.lr.g tr.H aapllcatlon . 

. >.ar. CO Mtt^ru. : need, do rot ..fead, ^ur.darllne one) financial asalstanoa. 
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3. QUESTIONNAIRE ON CENTER 

March, 1973 

QUESTIONNAIRE - B420 - PRESCHOOL AND 
CHILD CARE ADMINISTRATION 

1. Some information eQjout your day care center: 

A. What type of license do you now hold? 
Regular 

Provisional 

B. Are you certified as meeting: 

The Federal Interagency Standards for day care? 

^The State Standards for day care? 

C. WTiat is your licensed capacity? 

D. What is your current enrollment? 

^Full-time 

^Part-time 

What is your average daily attendance? 



E. For what age group do you provida services? 
^Under 2 i/2 years 

2 1/2 to 3 1/2 years 

3 1/2 to 5 1/2 years 

^Over 5 1/2 years 

F . What are your usual hours of operation? 
^Opening time 

Closing time 

G. Number of days open per week? 

Number of months open per year? 



H. Do you ever provide: 

Night care 

^Twenty-four hour care 

W eekend care 
Holiday care 



Provide a copv of your budget for 1972-73. If available 
give actual and estimated costs. You may use attached 
budget format. 
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SOv-rcos of Funds. Chec>; the:,, whi^;.'. ap;'ly :o your 
center. 

A. Fees 

^Departaent of Social Service* 

^Parents 

S cholarships 
C hurches 

^Unions 

D onations 

B. Subsidies 

Federal government 

^State government 

L ocal government 



C. Donations 

Church 

^Foundations 



_Fund raising drives 
'United Coimiunity Fund 
"unions 
'other 



IV. Fje Schedules and Assessment: 

A. As part of your fee schedule do you have different 
rates for part-tine, full-time, and drop in children? 

yes 

no 



B. Indicate your weekly rates for: 
^Half day 

^Pull day 

pother 

C. Indicate your daily rate for: 
Half Day 

^Pull day 

Other 



D. Do you currently charge for days when a student is 
absent? 
Yes 

iio If yes, is there a cut off point for 

number of days charged for: 

^Yes No 

If there is a cut off point, what are 
the number of days? 
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. What percentage of your total enrollment must bo 
present in a thirty day period for you to meet vo. - 
minimum operational expenses? 
e.g. 70%, 80%, 90% . . . 
Show round figures only 

. Do you have a sliding scale of fees? 

^Yes 

^No 

iT^es, iescribe how it accounts for siblings, 
aoility to pay, part-time care vs. full-time, etc. 
If possible, please enclose a copy. 



V. Is money a problem in your center? 
Yea 

No 



iTYes, use the remaining space to describe your finan- 
cial status. 



/ 
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4. RESPONSE TO gUIIS : iv-.,N/\ L.vl. 

Preschool ana Child J. w ^. 

B420 Marcr., - 

22 Centers Responding 

Type of License now held A^'u a^. ijor\o*i 

R^M-lar 17 : i to 5 2 

Provisional 2 2 1/2 to 5 1/2 5 

Does not apply 2 2 1/2 to over 5 1/2 8 

No response 1 Under 2 \/7 to 5 1/2 4 

Under 2 1/2 to over 5 1/2 3 

Certificate 

Federal Interagency Standards II 
State Standards for Day Care only 9 
Does rot apply 2 

licensed Current Full Part Average Daily 



capacity 
40 


t.nroxxinen^ 

id 


1 xme 
1^ 


12 


20 


2i 


24 






20 


60 


^6 


5i 




54 


45 


40 


40 




40 




127 


42 


d5 


78 


16 


Id 


1^ 


2 


16 


56 


30 


3d 






15i 


104 


d« 


22 


85 


m56 


4^4 


5dd 






*456 


4^4 




75 




*4?(i 


464 




75 




*450 


4^4 




75 




120 


120 


120 




101 


55 


73 






38 


55 


75 






35 


45 


45 


45 




35-46 


24 


25 


15 


10 


17 


1^ 


10 


2 




5 


... . .^^ 


20 




20 


20 


drop-in 


center 




350 


45 a.m. 
20 p.m. 



Usual Hours of Operation 

6 or 6:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. 8 
9 to 11:15 a.m. 1 

7 or 7:30 to 5:30 or 6 p.m. 8 
7: 30 or 8 to 4:00 2 
6: 30 a.m. to 11:00 p.m. 1 
8:45-11:45 and 12:45-3:45 1 
Home care, 24 hours where needed 1 
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RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
Preschool and Child Care Administration 
B420, March 1973 

Number of Days open Per Week 

7 days 1 

5 days 20 

2 days 1 

Number of Months Per year 
9 months 1 
12 months 21 

Extended Care 

None II 
Some holidayt. 7 
Some ni^'l-.ts 1 
Some week-ends 2 

Nights, 24 hour, week-ends and holidays 1 (home care) 

Sources of Funds 

Parents and fund raising drives only 5 

O.S.S. and parents only 3 

D.S.S., parents, Model Cities and Head Start 5 

Head Start euid Federal Government only 1 

O.S.S., Parents , and: 

4> 
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RES> N3£ :o cui^si i. NNA.K:; BEST copy AVAIUBLP 
Preschool ar.a C:. Cart' -Ndru ai itr^tion 
3420 , Maro.i ; * . 



Pee schedule and assessment: 



Weekly Rate 



Daily Rate 



Ha If -day 


Pull-day 




Hell I -day 


Pull-day 


20.00 


30.00 




6.00 


7.00 




30.00 






6.00 




25.00 




3.00 


6.00 


8.50 




25.00 




3.00 


5.00 


15.00 


30.00 




3.00 


6.00 


20.00 


30.00 




4.00 


6.00 




22.56 






4.56 


lit .06 


26.00 






5.25 


14.25 


28.56 




2.85 


5.76 


14.15 


28.56 




2.85 


5.76 


14.15 


28.56 




2.85 


5.76 


14.25 


28.50 




2.85 


5.76 




id. 66 


(sliding sea 
min. 6.50) 


le- 


6.00 
min. 1.30 




36.06 




i.56 


7.66 




30.00 




3.75 


6.50 


1^ .50 


25.00 




2.50 


5.00 


7.50-10.00 


15.00- 


20.00 


1.50 (or 
if 


more 3.00 
not D.S.S.) 



SUMMARY 

Weekly rates for 5 half -days 
7.50 to 15.00 per week 

weekly rates for 5 full-days 

15.00 to 30.00 

(sliding scale goes lower) 



Daily Rates 

Half -day $1.50 to $6.00 

per day 
Full-day $3.00 to $7.00 

per day 



Do you currently charge for days when students are absent? 
4 No 

6 Yes, with no cut-off point 

11 Yes, cut-off point from 1 day to 2 weeks (generally 3 days) 

I Yes, cut-off point one month 

What percentage of your total enrollment must be present in a 
?0 day period to meet your minimum operating expenses: 

No response 12 

50% - 1 70% - 2 75% - 1 80% - 3 90% - 1 100% - 1 

Do you have a sliding scale of fees? 

II Yes (4 for Model Cities children only) 
7 No 

Is money a problem in your center? 

16 Yes 
6 NO 
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-4- 

RESPONSE TO QUESTIONNAIRE 
Preschool and Child Care Administration 
B420, March 1973 



Selected Conunents 

"We have just opened and enrollment is not up to full" 
"$5,000 short for this year" 

". . .everything has been borrowed— resulting in tremer- 
dous bank notes to be met each month . . . the actual busim ss 
-uself is doing very well at this point, being only 1 1/2 
years old, but the initial overload of expenses consumes 
everything that might be considered a profit, and more." 

"Money is not a problem in the sense that we are concerned 
as to whether we can stay open or not, but is is always a 
problem i.n that we want very much to increase salaries and 
hourly rates and to provide more and better equipment." 

"We do not have enough to provide the quality Child 
Development Program which we feel children should have." 

"Our biggest problem at the moment is that we have a 
lot of our money outstanding (accounts receivable) mostly 
due to late payments on AOC . . . very expensive building 
. . . ma.ntenance high." 

"The minimal fees that are charged do not permit an ade- 
quate salary." 

"Would like a grant for an outside fire exit in order to 
increase license capacity." 

"... a new center and not yet financially secure." 

"Because of the lack of a certified director, the center 
1^ not operating at capacity. This will be the first step 
in alleviating one aspect of the problem. The church has 
been supporting the center through its monies." 
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5. PRESCHOOL AND CHILD CAR.. ADMINISTRATION 
Syllabus — B420 — Winter 1973 

PHILOSOPHY 

The goal of healthy development of the young child will 
be facilitated by an efficient and meaningful administration 
of the center where he spends the majority of hit waking hours. 
Such an administration includes an informed director, a trained 
or learning staff » parents who ar«3 part of the program and a 
supporting community. It is the director's job to work toward 
these goals. This course may shaa how. 

GOALS 

1. To provide specific facts about the day-to-day opera- 
tion of child care centers » with reference to financing, 
accounting, fees and contracts , insurance and licensing require- 
ments » equipment » environment and othor "house -keeping** matters. 

2 . To provide information on the use of space £Ad program 
development to meet the needs of young children. Sessions will 
be structured so that usually an academic person and a practi- 
tioner are teamed to present both theory and practice. 

3. To provide a forum for discussion of problem areas 
in center day care and an opportunity for problem solving by 
the use of small groups. 
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All meetings in room 1322, School of Education Builuir.-:; 
3tao.on 1; Wednesday, March 14, 1973, 8:45-11:45 a.m. 

INTRODUCTION TO COURSE 
Registration 

Introduction of class members and description of Cer.terii 

Purposes and Goals of Day Care 

Snail group discussions: 

Topic: Common problems for administrators 

Profile of a Director 

Staff: Pearl Axelrod, Dan Cooper 



Session 2 : Wednesday March 14, 1973, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 
INCOME AND EXPENDITURES 

Funding - accounting - costs 

Small group discuooions - select one 
Topics: 

1. Accounting and bookkeeping 

2 . Costs 

3. Purchasing 

Break 

Small group discussions - select one: 
Topics: 

1. Accounting and bookkeeping 

2. Government funding sources - Writing proposals 
2. A banker's evaluation of a day care loan 

re.^uest (Loans and credits) 

Staff: Russ Wil&on 

Small Group Leaders: Pearl Axelrod 

Dan Cooper 
Thomas Johnson 
Pat Lampros 
Robert Lepsig 
Dor. Weatherspoon 



Session 3: Weancjddy, iMarch 21, 1973, 8:45-11:45 a.m. 
THE Bu:?INESS CYCLE - STEPS IN A FINANCIAL PROGRAM 

Practical application of business practices 

Small group discussions - select one: 

1. ' udget building and management 

2. porting and record-keeping 

3. .'.-.surance 'liability, accident protect lor. 
for children, theft, fringe benefits) 

V .. \f <•/ '» 



Soss^or. 3 continued 
Sreax 

Small group discussions - dclcui. v.i.i.> 

1. Budget building and management 

2. Reporting and record-keeping 

3. Problems facing the small business 

Staff: Oan Cooper 

Small group leaders: Russell R. Eavey 

James Hunt 
James Mitcham 
Don Weatherspoon 



Session 4 ; Wednesday « March 21, 1973, 1:00 4t00 p.m. 

OPENING A DAY CARE CENTER AND KEEPING IT OPEN 

Government • Licensing and Standards 
Role of the State Consultant 

Setcing Policy - Working with Boards 

Break 

Small Group discussions - select one: 

1. Problems in licensing 

2. The director and the board 

3. Let's compare policies 

Reports from small groups 

staff: Shirley Daly, George Mills 

Sr.all group leader: Deloris Tillman-Seaton 



Session 5: Wednesday, March 28, 1973, 8: 45-11: 4S a.m. 
PROGRAM, CURRICULUM, EQUIPMENT 

"The Creative Curriculum: One 'Model' or 'Saorgasborg" 
Break 

Small group discussions - select one: 

1. Planning your program 

2. Choosing and using indoor equipment 

3. Use of outdoor spaca and equipment 

Report from small groups 

Staff: Jane Schwertfager 

omall group leaders: Barbara Banet 

Marian Johns 
Thelma Valenstain 
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:j:03sion_6; Wednesday, March 29, 1973, l;00-4:00 p.m. 
STAFF TRAINING 

Training Your Staff - A Demonstration 
Topic: Discipline 

Break 

SiTiall group discussions - select one: 

1. Meeting individual needs of children 

2. Staff tr .^ning 

3. Multi-ethnic approaches 

4. The Handicapped child in the classroom 

Repor-wj from small groups 

Staff: Evelyn Linden 

Small group leaders: Sandra Berman 

Carol Millson 
Brenda Taylor 



Session 7 : Wednesday, April 4, 1973, 8:45-11:45 a.m. 

SELECTING AND KEEPING STAFF 

A -.roup experience covering morale and staff conflict, 
productivity and incentive, work assignments, para- 
professionals and professionals. 

Staff: Dorothy Kispert 

Curtis Van Voorhees 



Session 8 : Wednesday, April 4, 1973, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

PAi^ENT INVOLVEMENT 

Parent Involvement: Philosophy and Research Findings 

Break 

Small grou^. discussions -- select one: 

1. Problems of the working parent 

2. L'lae of tne social worker with parents 

3. Pa/onts as board members 

Staff: C. C. Dumbrigue, Dorothy Kispert 
Small group leader: Teressa McAdoo 
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. zA'^7ii AiND NUTRITION 

BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

The group will divide into two :i6Ctions: 

1. "Goals for a health progrjun; htMlth practicef* 
and education" 

2. "Nutrition needs; role of the cook; food and 
learning" 

Each -.oction will participate in both of these topics at 
one ti:..e or the other. 

Staff: Mark Hildebrandt 
Frances Larkin 
Eaomy Lou Smith 



Session 10 : Wednesday, April 11, 1973, 1:00-4:00 p.m. 

Content to be determined by class members 

Possiole topics: Community Relationships and resources 

Recruitment of children 
Use of volunteers 
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6. Assignmenta 



1. The original package of materials you received listed 
your first assignment, due March 21. You are to provide a 
budget ror your Center for fiscal year 1973-74. You may 
use the sample format or one of your own. If you are not 

l^ll °i/w°®"^®5' prepare a budget for any agency 

with which you have contact. ^ « / 

2. During the remaining four weeks there will be 19 small 
iiscussion groups, as listed in your syllabus. You are to 
cnoose 1 group to which you will become a supplementary re- 
source person, along with the leader. You may present a 
orief report to the group or submit a written report. You 
onou^d examine the resources on that problem and present 
these and your ideas on the subject that would be helpful 
to group members. Reference books on most of the subjects 
'^^ii ^^^jvailable in the Media Center, room 3014, hours 
3:00-6:00, Saturday, 9:00-12:00. Sign up for the group of 
your choice today. Let us cover all the group* before we 
assign two persons to a group. 

3. Present and discuss a problem in the adminiatration of 
day care, if possible from your own experience. If you have 
solved It describe tr.e process and the resources that helped 
you do so. If you r.ave not solved it describe your attempt 
and your next steps. If the content of this course affected 
your problem solving in any way please indicate how. Due 
April 11. - At least 300 words. 
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7. Films Shown 



movies will be shown during the lunch hour, 
*n room 2224, on the second floor. You are invited to view 
the ones that interest you while you have your lunch. 



March 14: 

March 21: 

March 28: 

April 4: 



Early Expressionists 
Jenny is a Good Thing 

Parents and Staff Together - (film strip and 

record) 

Parents are Teachers Too 
Discipline and Self Co .trol 

Organizing Free Play 

Quality Day Care: The Quest for Quality 

(film strip and record) 
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. EVALUATION OP COURSE B420 — FORM AND RESULTS 

April 1973 



ease check the line which applies to you: 

a. I am employed in a Center as 

A Director 1 1 (including one owner, one director- 

to be) 

An Assistant Director 2 

A Head T. acher 5_ (2 also are unit coordinators) 

'Other (supervisor, co-ord I nator-teache r Head 

Start; consultant; department head) 

b. I am a graduate student (in addition to one of 

the above) 

c. I am not a graduate student and am not employed in 
a center 1 



How did you find ouc about the course? (Check appropriate 

answer) 

Was on mailing list 9 
Through agency reconmiendation 
From a friend .^r colleague 2 

Other (Please specify) Mrs. Axel rod; My director; Jean 
Brown's Newsletter (2); Notice of Education School; 
Course list 



What factors motivated your attendance? (Check as many 

as apply) 

Professional self -development 20 

Possibility of salary increment and/or promotion 2 

General interest m the subject area 10 

Pressure by su.>eriors in agency or by Board 

Other (Please specify) To become prepared foTTuture 
opportunity in directing day care center; did not have 
enough p ro f e s s ; ona knowledge; had credit needs but this 
did not dictate my choice 



Was academic credit a special incentive for taking the 

course? 



Yes U 



No 



Was it necessary to hire additional staff at your center 

to cover your ^.Lbence? 

Yes 7 No U 



". (\ T *i 
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5. VC:,jiX. coats of tl'.o coarsa are beincj covered o\' your center? 
(Chec;^ aii many as apply) 

a. Tuition _13 

b. Texbooks'^ 

c. Travel 1 



d. Incidents 
3 . None 8 




(per diem) 



o . 



Would you have preferred 2mother time arrangement for 

Che course? 

Yes 7 NO U 



7. If you answered "Yes" to question #6, check your preference 
from this list! ■ 

a. I would have preferred a solid week on campus 2 

b. I would have preferred 3 hours a week for 10 weeks 1 

c. Other (Please speciiy) a latsr starting tims because 
of long driva; evenings; first half of term: 6 weeks 
for 6 hours on Wed.: 8 hours too long (2); summer 
workshop 
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JLEA3E READ THE FOLLOWING EXPL.\NATION CAREFULLY BEFORE YOl 

sjO on • — 



^ J^^f'^J through 18 are to be answered by circling the 

.-^-re on the right which best describes your reaction to 
tr.e statements made. Example: The figure "l" means you 

Jrir^^T?^'®^"- '^^ -"^-^^ "stronglj dis- 

^Itt: .1 you are undeciced or don't feel much one way 
or the other, circle the figure "3". 



> cn 

n n 
(D 0 



2 


3 


4 


5 


> 


? 


o 


a (A 




c 


(A 




(D 




0) 


& c 






















0 


(0 (-• 








(0 *< 



8. The amount of time allotted to cover 

the material was sufficient 2 12 4 

9 . ThG class size was conducive to 
learnin(^ 3 

10. The content of the course was 

well organized 8 9 2 



11. The course gave me many ne'** ideas 11 7 3 

12. The subject matter was up-to-date 10 6 1 



13. I ^ike the small group format 14 4 2 



14. I thinic there should have been fewer 

groups to choose from 1 35 



15. The jourse satisfactorily met my 
^expectations 3 XO 6 

16. Th»' course gave information which 

wii. oe useful in my work 10 74 

17. The chance to talk with other Child 
Caro Directors was a very important 
-^spect of this course 16 4 

4.3. Tho handouts of mdwerial were 

generally helpful 13 7 
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Sor.e jf you xay r.ave been ?l.'d3evi or 
-^.ipleaoed wich certain aspects" of the course's. 
Wc anticipato offerin.; che cla:3s aqam m thc^ 
fuCwro. Ploiac nelp .:.a)ce .mproveiucncii ;jy 
conuTientmg on the back, on lectures, discussions 
and small-group experiences listed below. m 
We would appreciate you giving this serious o £ 
consideration. Please comraent only on the ii 2 
small groups with which you were involved. m cj c 

0 Bi B» 0 
3 O rr H. 0 
rt & 0 h n 



SESSION 1: 












r - 


Fall-group presentation - Purposes and Goals 












Of Day Care - 


- Cooper 


5 


2 


1 


1 
















1 


: U-^i. -Group: 


Funding - accounting - costs 














4 


3 


3 


2 




^maii Groups; 


Accounting * Bookkeeping 
















1 


4 


2 


2 


1 




Costs - Cooper, Axelrod 




4 




1 






Purchasing - Witherspoon, 














LaiTipro-;^ 


3 


4 


1 


2 






Gov^mmeric funding sources 














Lepttig 


1 


3 






1 


















Johnsoti 






4 






SESSION 3: 














Full Group: 


Practical aK..Uc«tion of business 














prect:,oes - Coop«/r 


1 


8 


2 


1 




Small Groups: 


Budget Building and Manage- 














ment - Wedt.-«ersi;>oon 


4 


7 




1 






Repojvting and Re-ord-keeping 














Mitchutn 


1 


3 










Insurance - Hunt 


1 


6 








SESSION 4: 














Pull Group - 


Licensing standards, the State 














consultant - Daly 


5 


9 










Job of the Director - Axelrod 


7 


7 








Small Groups: 


Problems in licensing - Daly 


3 


2 










Let's compare policies - Educa- 














tion the board - Tillman-Seaton 


1 


3 


3 


1 
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Excel] 




Adcq I 








a 

3 


1 


Q» 


2. 8 






It 




IT 

A 




SESSION 5: 










1 
1 


Full Group: 


The Creative Curriculum: One 
Model or Smorgasbord - 
Schwertfeger 


3 


8 


2 






SiTkA 1 1 Gf oun ! 


r xannxng xour Program - Jonns 


3 


6 










Indoor ind outdoor equipment 


1 


3 


1 






SESSION 6: 










I 




Pull Group: 


Training your staff - a demon- 
stration - Lyndon 


1 


7 


2 




2 


Small Group: 


Individual needs/nulti-ethnic 
approaches - Berman, Taylor 


1 


5 


2 




1 




Staff training/the handicap- 
ped child - Lyndon, Millson 




3 


2 




1 


SESSION 7: 












Full Group/Small Groups - Selecting and 
Keeping Staff - A group experience empha- 
sizing the "positive". - Van Voorhees 


12 


2 






1 

1 


SESSION 8: 














Full Group: 


Parent involvement: Philo- 
sophy and Research - Xispert, 
Dumbrigue, McAdoo 


6 


5 








Small Group: 


Problems of the working 
parent/Parents as board 
members - Xispert, McAdoo 

Use of the social worker 
- Oumbrigue 


2 
3 


3 
2 


3 


1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 
♦ 

i 


SESSION 9i 










1 


1 

1 


Healcn - Hildebrandt 


8 


3 


3 


2 




Nutrition - 


Lark in » Smith 


5 


5 


3 







7hai\< you for your help. Please give this to Marian before 
o you leave today. 
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9 . P MOSLEM C£NS'JS KAWN_UP_BY 
CHILD CARE DIRECTORS COURSE 
l97l 



Problems : 

-Funding - 'low to apply - where? 

-Where to c;et money for building? 

-Cevn we accept a child slightly under 2 1/2 

-Funding for milk 

-.-.ow much bookkeeping necessary to satisfy 

governmental regulations? 
-Governmental requirements for facilities? 

Other requirements. 

-Plan a budget for a center with low enrollment 
-l^ucies of directors 

-What types of service should a center provide 
-Sliding scale for fees 
-Budgeting for materials 
-Transportation 

-Vn^ervice training 

-Control of political situations i.e. inter- 
personal conflict within staff 

-how do you fire a middle aged black woman %rh«n 
you are a white teacher and your population is 
predominantly black? 

-MeAtal health and day care - materials 

-Using substitutes - volunteers 

-Providing sick leave and other staff benefits 

-Inservice retraining - training staff who have 

had their education in different areas 
-Professional oor.sultation to individual members 

of staff 

-Staff turnover when one depends on neighborhood 
youth workers and students 
-Minimum and maximum salary scales 
-Shortage of staff 
-Personnel job descriptions 
-Hiring of men 

-Licensing and qualifications for different jobs 
-Exchange programs for staff 
-How to communicate with staff 
-Improving program 
-Teacher plann-'ng time 

-Guidelines to discipline and behavior control - 
materials on these problems 
-What is acceptable behavior? 

-How much time should be open in direct teaching? 
-Equipment - how long should it last? 
-Educational programs for children 
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Problems ; 

-Curriculum planning 
-Shortage of space 

-Use of different types of structures 

i.e. old hotel 
-Program assistance - cost of? 
-Workable age range of children 
-Evaluation of children - where are they - 

how do they progress? 

-Parent involvement 

-How do you get good staff in an "anti-educational" 
community? (unwillingness to pay for it) 

-Resources and suggestions for serving after- 
school children in centers 

-How do you recruit children? 

-How do you deal with Board of Directors? 
i.e. they know little about day care and make 
inappropriate suggestions. 

-Day care problems when you are in a church 

-How do you deal with parents generally and 
singly? 

-Mobilization of resources, fin«uicial and other 
-How to set up a non-profit center other than 

child related 
-Relationship with sponsoring agency 
-Conflict between public school and day care 

center 

-How d/ you commuiicate with sponsor? 
-Day c^re - supplement or substitute for kinder- 
^ garte.-i 

-Parent.-teacher conferences for each child - how 
do you manage this? 
-Use of title 4A monies 

-What big business centers will do to private 

centers 
-Limits of size 

-Experimantal centers for infants 

-How to expand i.e. move to another building 

-Why does State use Centers as guinea pigs? 
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10. PROBLEMS LISTED m' CLASS MEMBERS OP 
PRESCHOOL AND CHILD CARE ADMINISTRATION 
B420, March 1^73 



Steps to open a Center 

Licensing requirements for infants 

Financial concerns: 

How CO keep Federal funds/or find alternatives 
Limited number of programs that meet Federal funding 
requirements 
'Sources qf funds 
Working within a limited budget - making choices 
•D3S per diem too low/late arriving/certification gap 
Irregular attendance vs. constant costs 
Financial stability while maintaining goals and standards 

Insur£u:ice needs/costs/unemployment compensation 

Staff: 

Governi:.ent sources 
Volur.teers 

Finding good staff at prices we can pay 
Wages/salaries/benefits/retirement 

Unions? 
Morale 

Getting staff to do what we want 
^Training methods and time involved 
Staff hours and breaks 
Can an aide open/close a Center? 
Substitutes: how and where to get them 

Communication network for dxrectors 
Sharing facilities with other groups/individuals 
Educating your Board and/or employer 
* Involving parents 
Community involvement und reoources 
(referrals, mental health) 

Progreun scheduling 
Food : 

What to get for how much/quality /government surplus 
'indicates the problems most frequently cited 



1^ 
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Section III — Licensing Standards 

Early in the course there is a presentation by a state 
licensing consultant for day care. This helps to break down 
barriers between the directors and licensing agency. Included 
here is the current Michigan act under which day care is 
licensed, Michigan Standards and Requirements for Licensing, 
Fire Inspection Rules and the Federal Inter-agency Day Care 
Requirements. All are in the process of revision, but they 
are useful examples of such materials. Also included are 
the forms which the operator has to fill out for application 
and renewal of license. 
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Section III - CONTENTS 



1. Michigan Act 47 38 

^ Act 116 42a, b, c, d, i e 

3. Micnigan Standards and Requirements for Licensing: 
Nursery Schools and Day Care Centers 43 

4. Day Care Centers Inspection Guide — 

Fire Marshall Division 58 

5. Federal Interagency Day Care Requirements 63 

6. Michigan form reply on Day Care Licensing 88 

7. Financial Statement form for Day Care Center or 
Nursery School License and Certification 90 

8. Financial Statement for Waiver 93 
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Pertaining to- 

CHILD-CARING INSTITUTIONS 
ChiLO PLACING AGENCIES 
FOSTER HOMES FOR CHILDREN 
MATERNITY HOMES FOR UNMARRIED MOTHERS 
HOMES FOR HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 
SUMMER CAMPS FOR CHILDREN 
DAY CARE CENTERS 
NURSERY SCHOOLS 



S««l« of MichifaA 
0*part<n«nl of Social S*rv!<«> 
lontiAt, Mlchitan 41936 



BEST con WNIABI£ 



Act r, P A, Fir»t Kxlra Sfsh^^n 

Being Seciion» No. 722.101 -Tii lOd, CI,. I9 W 
Aft Amtndfd by Aci W7, P,^, 1951. Aci 18S. P A. 10.V>, 
Aci 183. P.A. lot.. Act 179. P,A. I9f)5, and Aa 290. P,A, 1968 

An at; i,> provide for int* iicenftin|{ of child welfare agencies und for the 
re((uUt«««r. ^od ftupervi^ivir; oi the core 4nd placement of niinor children in the 
pnvdte h(>a.eii of pemon^ unreU;ed to them; and to provide penaltiett for the 
vioUtionft of the i>roviftiontt th,* act. 

722.101 Child wetfert etency; definiliene. M.S.A. 2S.3N(1) 

Sec. I. Any Agency or inftttlution not a governmental unit hnvinf as I 
of its functions: 

(1) To receive minor childre.n for cere, maintenance, training ur ftuperviaion, 
and notwithatanding the tact that the core includea educational inatruction, but 
excluding boarding »chooU which are deemed agenciea or infttitutiona accepting 
for board, care and inatruction of 5 or more children under the age of 16 >eara; or 

(2) To receive minor children for placement in a family home with a view 
toward adoption or for other foater home care; or 

(3) To care for unmarried mothera and their children; fthall be deemed to be a 
cnild welfare agency. 

Any private home in which 1 or more minor children are given care and auper* 
viftioa, including a home w the child or children work whether or not auch 
child or children receive a ^ . vidcration for auch work, for perioda of 4 or more 
hours a day for 4 or more « wft a week for 2 or more consecutive weeke, un- 
attended by a parent or legal i^uardian. except children related to an adult member 
of the houaehold by biood or marriage, shall be deemed to be a foater home, 

"'Minnr children** for the purpoaes of this act ahall mean children under the 
age of 17 years. 

Hi&TOKY: Aai. IfSl. Act 97. EM, Seat. 31; Aei, \U\, Act 113, til, Se^t. I, 
Title Am, Act 113. E<f, Seat. I; Am. 194S. Act 179. EH. 

July IS. 

722.102 Same, standards af child care; rules and rt|ulaliaas; eafarcaaitai. 

2S.35K2) 

Sec, 2. \l) The department of social services, hereinafter referred to ns the 
deporimeni. shall be rehponsiblc ff»r the development of adequate standards of 
child care, and after consultation with the department of public health and the 
deportmcni of education «ihail make. iTcacribe and puhliah auch rules governing 
chil<l v^^lfare agencies and foster honies, not inconsistent with the pro\isions of 
this act. as shall be deemed necessary or advisable to effect such standiirds, to 
proif*rr rhr bfHt interest of minor children, ^nd to carry out the purpose of this 
act. K.vff^ agency or inM tiition, other than a foster home, coming within the 
proviHinn:^ of tfiis act, whose juiliiing or buildings house minor children shall 
be inspeucti relative to their fire safety by the state fire marshal when requested 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



U ihr. .Ii-j.artmrnt of .>oc..«l ..eruce.. Ilowcser. il a uuinicipul f re departn.ent 
,.roMde* to thr .l^-partment of fcoi ial *m,te» a %t^iritienl that it has a municipal 
code or orcl.n.mrc nhah provide, for firr .^fety .n.pection. and fire .afety 
n.cisurr. v*hiJ. .,rc rtdminiktered and enforced by a fire prevention and safety 
irtmeni. o,u>,nn or burc.u n.a.ntained by the municipality and an annual 
^frt.f.cate ..i .n.>pe.i,..n attcM.ng to the f.re .afetv of the agency or Institution, 
ih-n th.» ^ha.l Oi- conMdered a» complying with the fire ..ifely innpirtion pro- 
UHu.n of th.» Any .-ea-onable order of the department fixn.g minimum .tan- 

'lar.l* of care and auperviHion. pcrhonncl, food, ..anitation and fire protection, mav 
l.f enforced through injunction m the circuit court of the county where «uch a 
home or af<en. V i.H located, through proper proceedings instituted by th« attorney 
,'i'fii r.ii on behalf of the department. 

12) Such rulen a. to child welfare agencies or foster homes providing educa- 
progran.. shall include requirements as prescribed by the superintendcDl 
..f public in^tfuci.on with regard to the educational program, qualifications of 
teacher condiiions unUcr which teacher, are employed, and necessary equip- 
iii««nl an<l special servicub. 

* ^) In order to improve standard, of child cnre the department .hnll aino 
cooperate with tho governing bodies of child welfare agencie. and a^iaiht the 
Htaf.. thereof il.rough advice on progressive methods and procedures and augges. 
lion, for the improvement of aerviccM. 

HISTORY: Am. 195J. Act H5. Kt. S.pf. 18; Am. 1961, Act U3. El?. Sot. I; 
Am. 1941, Act J90, EM. July I. 

722.103 Some; iicen»e»; application, form; ittwonce; provitionol licentet. 
M.S.A. 25.3M<3) 

Sec. 3. No person, firm, corporation, associ.iti.m or orf;nniiation may cstubliHh 
or mamrain a child welfare agi-ncy or fostn home unlf.s licensed to do *o by the 
department. Application, for such licence shall he made on form, provided b> 
li.e department and in the man..fr j.rc^cribcd. Before issuing nuch license, the 
'Iq af;ment shall inve.s.;gate the actisitic, and standards of care of th« applicMni 
ami .f satisfied as to tf.e nerd for ihe agency or fo«lpr home, its financial sto- 
l uity, Ihe good character and inlrnt of the applicant, and that the equipment of 
in.'.igfficyorf.)Nierhon.cand its srrsires are conducive to thr welfare of children. 

license shall be .»sued. A provision..! Iiccin.e n.av be i^ued to any ..cency or 
fM*ier home whose services are needed but which is tempnrarilv unable to conform 
fo all the rules and regulations of the department an provided in section 2 her. of. 
A.l license* shall |.r ,n force for 1 ye.tf from the date of is^uanc" unless rrv ' ed 
..s aulhoriied b> .section 5 of th.s .,tl and shall be reissued oniioally on appiic- 
i.on. except thai .i pros.sion.i. issuance may be m force for not more than 3 
varn. Karh licen.r fil.all »pr.c,fy ,„ grnrral tern* ll... kind of child welfare w,.r^ 
IMP licensee auih..ri/rd lo iindert.il^e. f|,e numl-cr nf .hiUlren that can hi* r... 
'-Mvrd or maintained and thnr age, and se«, and *snr|h#r authorised to place 
.Hid ^upersine rhildrcii in family boarding or adoptive homes. 

HISTORY; Am. 194 1. Act 1|3. ti(. Upi. I. 



722.104 Somt, tMOminotiOA, ifi%ptction of bwnd»ng%, rtcwniv, rcpi^rf%, children 
not ploctd by court or ogoncy, notict of tttminotion ot cort; rtcords 
conlidoMiol. M.S.A. 2S.3S6(4) 

>ei . 4. I ht dcpMrinirr.i shall nave autnt^riiy ai an> Ume to mvcsli^dtr' iini! 
L*%.i.. .1.:* utiu the uoHH ot any fift.: i .iihcr |»la( <* in >\)uiii a lic*'n^i'r 

^(^^•:..'iwi r rrteive* miuI niuinidin^ or pl.u'es ou: children, «in<i >hall hiive au- 
cnoriiN ,ii uiiv Ume lo o\ainine and in v«'stu«Jic lh<? ln>ok^ and rtconlh uf dny 
liCcaM'f herrunder; and :t .shiill be tht* (iut> of ihr licenser to .idniit the nirni- 
l*ers III' the lifpartmenl and to furmtih all re.iMonablc fticilitieh for lliofnu^h cx^imi- 
;uihi>n ill itH liooi^k, rccurdai and reports, The dcpartmeni of health nuiy visit any 
liLi n.^t>e lu lulvifte on n.auer^ affecting the hetdih of vhildren and to ioi^pect the 
.sanitation of the builUini:s usied for Uicir care. Kach livenfcee Khali keep rccunin 
re^urdm^ each' child in its control and care m the departniont may prencribe and 
fthail report to the departna'M, whenever called for, ouch facto ao it muy require 
ivilK reference to the cliildren upon LlaniwA furnished by the depurtoient. Fooler 
^^arents nhull inform ths dcpartmen; whenever they receive a child nut related 
lo them and not placed bv the probate court or a licenoed child-placing aj^ency 
tfnii gtv** lite name, oex, «tge, the namco and addreoHes nf the parentu and the name 
and adiircHs of the peraion >^ho placed the child in care. They shall also notify 
the deparlmcni whenever ihcy terminate care uf the child and give the name and 
addresti of the person who received the child. All records regarding children 
and dl! facts learned ai>out children and their parents or relatives nhall be deemed 
t;oiifkdrntittl and disclosure of this information sholi be properly oafeguardod by 
the agency and the depart.T.cnt. 

HISTORY^ Am. .951, Act 97. Efl. Upf. 28; Am. 1961. Act 113. Eff. Sept. I. 

722.105 Some; rovocotion or doniol of ronowoi of liconso; netico, hooriiif. 
M.S.A. 2S.3S8(S) 

bee. 5. The department may revoke or refuse to renew any license of a child 
welfarr agency or foster home .n case the licensee shall have wilfuil) and 
subHtanlialiy violotod any provision of this act or the rules and regulations of 
the department as provided in Section 2 hereof. No license shall be revoked or 
rrnev^.il .vfused, ond no applica:.on for a license 'ienied, unle.Hs the licenoee ur 
appliTitnt !iih.i!l have been given .-.otice m wrutng of the grounds nf such proposed 
revniaiior. denial or refusal. 1;* tr^e revoiatiun, denial of refusal is protested 
within .iU Ways of receipt of tr.'.* r. >»iirc by a writing addressed to the Michigan 
.^uciai welfare commission, ti.e commission or someone designated by it shall 
cunduc't a hearing at which an opportunitv is given to the licensee or applicant 
to present tesiimonv and c^ifront witnesses. Noiice of the hearing sh«ill be 
given to the licenMe or app..i.tnt bv personal service or by delivery to the proper 
a«t<irr>>v dy vertifiod mail, at iea^t 2 weeks prior to the date thereof. The decision 
of (he (Mmn.iHOion shaii be at the nteeting following the month in which 

the hearing ^as hold, or Sooner, and forwanied to the protesting party by rertf 
fied nia^i witnin fi days. Ii nofice of the proposed revocation, denial or refusal 
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14 not no proiettted, the license may ihereupon be revoked or the applicatioo 
therefor or ihe renewal thereof refuted. 

HISTORY: Am. 1961< Act Eff. Sept, 1. 

722.106 Some; eppeot; trontcript, ttoy •{ ectien. M.S. A. 25.351(6) 

Sec. 6. Any person tggneved by the decision of the conviiission following a 
hearing under keciion 3 or section 5 of thin act may, within 10 days after its 
rrifijii, lake an appeal or certiorari to the circuit court of the county in which 
t.c rehhie^ by filing with the clerk of the court an affidavit, setting forth the 
si:hAiani'e of the pr iceedings had before the department and the errors of law or 
i].ie»uons of fact upon which he relies, and serving any member of the dapartmeat 
With a cop) thereof. 

Tlie department shall, within 10 daya of the service of the copy, file with the 
I lf*rk uf the court a transcript of the proceedings had before it. The circuit court 
^luill thereupon be vested with jurisdiction to hear and determine the qucslionH 
i f and fact involved, an in certiorari from justices of the peace, if the 
iK'i'Mirinieni prevails, the judgment of the circuit court shall be that the decision 
ihr depiirlment l»e affirmed, and if the licensee or applicant prevails, the 
jtitl^Tneni of tlic court shall be that the revocation be set aside or the license 
t^Hucd or renewed, us the cane may be. Pending the hearing of the certiorari 
the action of the department revoking or refusing renewol of a license shall be 
stayed. 

HISTORY: Am. 1961. Act 183. EH. Se^t. I. 

722.107 Placement of children in lomily homes. M.S. A. 21 358(7) 

Sec. 7. Placement of children in family homes. No person other than the 
;)..reni or guardian of the person of a child or one related by blood or marriage, 
and nu fimu corporation, association or organixalion, or agency thereof, other 
\tu\f\ a licensed ihild welfare agency or a governmental unit may place any child 
in the control and care of any person or place such child for adoption. 

722.108 Misdemeanor; panalty. M.S.A. 25.358(8) 

^cc. 8. Penalty. Any person, or agent, representative or officer of any firm, 

< ',q^»irnlion, association, or (iruanual iun. hIio violates an\ of the provisions of 
II, 1- .tct shall upon conviction, he decniCil ^uilly of a misdenieiiniir; and shall be 
iMi.M. not less th.in S2.1.00 nor more than 1100.00 or imprisoned in the county jail 
n<-»i ie«iH than 10 days nor more lhan 00 dnvs, or both Mirh fine and imprisonr enl 
»n the discretion of ihf court. *)ienever any ajrcni, repreneniative, or officer of 
.iov firm. cfir|.nral. in, aMsoeiation, nr organization shall be convicted under 
.n.tiinrilv of ihis ,iri, *urh convichon ^li ill be j^ufficienl ^rouH4l for the revocation 
..f (he liirnsr of an\ «iiich firrr., t orporiiion, associ.iiitm, or organization, and 
ihf person <on\iclCil '^h.ill nr.i in grtinled a liirnse or be periiiitlcd to be 
rf,nnected direcilv or indirectly with any licensee for a period of 10 years there* 
after. 
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STATE OF MICHIGAN 
77TH LEGISLATURE 
REGULAR 8ESS.ON OF 1973 

intfucucvU bs i<i;.s. ix^Uworth, Bullard. Otterbacher, Morri$ W. Hood. Jr., NeUon, McNMly. Earner, 

Ccake >a\fi Snikt 

ENROLLED HOUSE BILL No. 4321 

\\ m :\ t(i pfdMiii* rur the |>rotec tu)n oi children tlirou^h the licensinK and regulation of child c.ire 
orKaia/uuofjN. ti^ ; ri>\ .vie tut the estabh^nnuMt of standards ot care tor child care organizations; to provide 
;-'e.i<4Wiis. aovi Ui repiai leruin acts and parts of acts. 

The PeopU of the State of Stichigan enact: 

^e'v I- .\.% Hi tills act? 

' (.'.uiw ^.4.r urk;aru/ation'* inruris a ({(ivemniontal or nonKovernmental organization havini{ a^ its 
; r;:.. .\.:.^r,..t. rrci jvuu of miUi*r children under lb years of as(e for care, maintenance, tramiutf, 
**iv. > ../tr\ r.fi'uuhstandinu that edneutional instruction may be mven Child care ordani/ation 

uu. ..-.r^ tif^/ani/atiDi.N cDinmonly described us child ciiring institutions, child placing agencies, children's 

cr.4Ai larr tenters, day care centers, nursery ^ch(A..i, parent cooperative preschools^ foster homes, 
jjim\i hoiru's. KiC ci^y care homes. 

.a; XlUilii caring insticiiCion * rnean;^ a child care facility which is organized for the purpose of 
recf.M'in childreri ti»r cure, maintenance, and supervision, usually on a 21-hour basis« in buildings 
;uniittairu u . . rh«' ir*s(jtiition tor that piirpose, and operates throughout the year. An educational program 
..ia. he ,ift»viUi^l ^)ut the educational program shall not be the primary purpose of the facility. (Jhild 
«. ar.i.u lustitntiur. iticlMlt s a maternity home for the care ot" unmarried mothers under 18 years of age aiul 
an .4i<rrK > ur()u;> tiouje. ^s nich is described as a small child caring institution owned, leased, or rented hv a 
.ict t.M u ag»Mic\ i)ro\ lUm*: care for more than 4 but less han 13 children. It also includes institutions tor 
lueutaHv retaroru or ruiotionally disturbed children under 16 years of age. Child caring organi'/atuin Oifvs 
not ir.ilt.de i hi»^;)ir.il liceii>ed under Act No. 17 or the Public Acts ot l%h. as amended, being sections 
to 4 t;ir \hchigan Compiled Law%. .. bi^arding school licensed under section 5»ya of Act 
No sti thi* i'ublu Acts M Itt55, beuoi section 340. ;ii9u of the Michigan Compiled Laws, a convalescent 
htxue laeriM M ur.oi r Avf No 139 of the Public .\cts of ]y56, as amended, being sections 331.651 to 331.660 
ut the \Iichi<au C(.i.*i^iietl Uuws, or a hospital for the roentally ill licensed under Act No. 151 of the Public 
.Uts ut i^2.'>, as iiurr.ui ti. being sections Xk; 11 to ViO.Ti ot the Michigan Compiled Lawr 

< b> "Child pia( uiu agency** means an agency organized for the purpose of receiving children for their 
^iUciiuenf (fi private fiiOiily honies for care or for adoption. 

\L, *ChiUlreo\ ' .itnp ' means a reMtlential, iiay. troop, or travel camp conducted in a natural 
♦'nNirwiiiueut lor :ii«»rf than 4 school-age rhiklren. apart from their parents, relatives, or legal guardians for 
or uiorr (lav s in i 1 4-day period. A children's camp j^rovides rare and supervision for the same group ot 
cmiurru tor usually uiA tnore than 1^ weeks. 

U; **(;hiio i.iri irfiter" or "day care center * means i facility, other than a private residence, receiving 
luiitv b [iri sv Uoui nf >i hf>ol age chudren tor group > are tor ptTiods of less than 24 hours a day. and 
whrrr fiir ^i-iH or ^iiiardians are uot iru;oe<iu4tei> asaiiahle rt> tlie cliild It includes a facility which 
,jri,.uli". ^are for owt ies> than 2 con.secu;»\e wtvks, regardless of the number of hourv of care per dav 

(56> 
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''"''•^••-t W 'L?funT'^*"""' r^'^'^ ' f-^'"' f-'"'»> ho..... a ...11- 

'......A Kfoiip home, a Hfoup du> c-aro home, or a lau.iU dav care hoinv. 

M. urus:,,, L C ^''^"Y^^'^ ^> bl.UKi. ...arna^.. or adoption, are n.vrn carr a:.a 

' - r '^Xt ^^^^ - '""^^ consec-ume weeks, unattended by 

■'i- .<r: t in.i!^ t.....^" means a private hon.e in which more than 4 but lexs than 7 ch ldren 

.r. ....t r. . .m .:,e.nber ot the household by blood. marnaHe. or ado t. ,n a e • rov . k^i 

•Ka...!, .1, ,are hoiue" r"fans a pr.vate home ,r. which one but less than 7 mir.or ch.loren ..r.- 
MM Kues care to an unrelated child tor more than 4 weeks dnnnK a calendar voar 

'4. "C.Mrai.in ' means the guardian of the person. 

vo, '.Minor child" means a person under the age of 18 years 

y"' /'^,^^** social »,.n'.ces. hereinafter referred to as the "de-iartnient" k 

.......Mb... tor he developmenf ot ruU;s to. the care and protection of children in organi/ai on c'" ep. 

by t and t..r fh». pr..m.iUat.on of these rules pursuant to Act .\o. 306 of the HublirAc s of 1969 a 

anuMuio. b,..w>i .ec tiunv 2A201 to 24 315 or tr.e Michigan Compiled Laws. 

2 Th.; df;.urtr.,ent shall establish an art hoc committee for each type of child care oriiaf)i/.fion as 

not Hss M.<u I. numbers, and shall mciuae representahves of the following groups and agencies; 

»i DrpartiiitTit of public health. 

(b ;). ;,arh,„ ,it of ,tate ,...,.ce. fire marshal divbion and state fire safety board. 

; ; l)«'p.»r(iii» nr of education. 
•>i, » >i i.,uri(i,.Mif uf mental hea.tf.. 

H'';)r« s, -.rativps of or,:ari;/a:i(-r,> affectKl by this act 
■ i. i ir.'t.fN i.f children atfected by this act, 

Th.> ;-r..v.nf..f,vP. of or«..ni/ationx affected b\ this acf and parents of children affected by this act 
shal M.,.s .r.... .. n..M..r.ts o; the coln„.,r^.e membership The co.nnntt.e shal/ er^Td r n,^^^^^ 

hai ';?.;: .'.v." he 'r T^'^'^'^'^''^- recommendations on the cot.ntT.1 . md 

shall r., ,..| K. the depart... nt revisums m projK.sed rules at any time before their promulgation 

. ). l).e luu s promulgated ..ler tK. act shall be restricted to: 
ass,;;!!. ,',r*", i:!::7";;;:' '""^ ^^''^ "'^-"•"fon, and the responsibility the orgam/-t,ons 

.--..J, / ^r-i'Mmv:. and <,...»i.f .catum* of applicants and other o.-rv.ns d.rr. t.v 

> ■.p....Mt... (.,r 'l.e .are and weitare of children served ' ' 

C ' M n A ^ 
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M.^.ii;vn...uc ,»*ir.,u.*(o tire lurvcnrjos umI hoJth staiwiurwN t(i pfii\i(ir tor (hf ^;h>Mial tonuort, care, 
^nd \\t*tl hcjiK children rt'Cf»\t<i 

!^M,.^uuvi :o as> .rr till' liodltliv ph>sical. eniodoful, una lufntul doxelopiiirnt of children smed. 
?f.A ..i...j4> Ni >atexuard the ti^hib ut chil<lrt*:i sorxcd 
^. M..i,ur,.....wi rrcorils pertaining to adinissi,»u, pro>;rfv\. health, and discharge of children. 

i t s r« juir'.v with the dc[)4rtiiu*nc. 

Kf i n^K .I'.^ti ft children* 
.^, 1 ru..N,»i rt.iiiofi w^ety. 

,4. hu.e> .ir.. rstabl»>hed arc N.,b,i to inaior re\ lew hy the ad hoc ooiiunittee e^tabhshed by this 
aCt uu ;e%H t.i..:. iuuc ^ very 5 years ana shouk* be reviewed biennially by the department. 

3 I fi.li N proniuluated by the department shall he used bv the ile^jartment of public health. 
Uu- :.ri aiauin.. v:A»s.wn of the department of state police, and local authorities in the inspection of and 
repuftiiiK uh vare f)ri<UnizationN coxcred by this act. The insf)ectn>n ot the health and fire >atety of 
ihilvl v.4;t' »..\,.i.../.*(ioiis be cDUipletcd by aepartmcnt st.itt or by the d< partment of public health, the 
.;.,*rNl.a: u.\ m dit- dc(>artiiiciif ot ^tate police, or local a<ithoritie> upon rcc^uest of the de[)arti'.ciit. 
41. V ...... M'.ii.fiN Loiupleted by state agencies and local authorities shall be turnished to the departiiu*nt 

and d..4M hi vi.iii. .1 parr ot its evaluation for licensl^^ ot ortfanr/ath)ns covered by this act. Atter iarefiii 
Oi.i^«t.ri .... .>r ir>' rrport> and con^ultat.on wnerc uecessar\ . the department shall assume responsibihtv tor 

the r.iuii lir c« r;iuiiari.M. of the issuai ve, denuL revoeat.oii, or provisional nature of licenses issu(*d to 
nor*^*.vt r-.;Mt ..fai Mrnam/atH»ns Areportt)t findinj<s shall be furnished to the licensee A license shall be issued 
a >,.i\-.tic piTson or oruanization at a specific location, shall be nontransferable, and shall remain the 
pr./^erc> wt (r.c i.cpartment. 

N»\ 4 Tuv department shall j)r(>vide consultation to or«ani/ations covered by this act to assist them 
.n ii.ert.urf t:ie rt 'iMueiaerits of the .let and the rules prornul«ated liereumier i he department shall otter 
assistaiice, upon recpiest, in deveh)pini( methods for the improvement of senice. 

5 vl, A [)erson, partnership, firm, corporation. usNoriatioii. or nonc(Aenuiiental om mi/at;on 
ma. liot c^taMi>h or maintain a child care orijani/ation. unlf ss licensed h\ tiie department. Application tor 
a lutns;* vhali jif if),i.^e on forms provided, ana in the r;...:iner prescribe<l. by the department. Betore 
issi.iiik; a . the department shall investi({att the activities and proposed standards of care ot the 

, ,'.uK if.x ii.v. Mi.dl iiiake an on-site evaluatu)ri ot the proposed oruani/atum It satisfied as to the need for 
a I ...id vare »f^.4iii/atiwn. its financial stability, the xood character and intent ot the applicant, and that the 
services ..lai ra( .i.fies .ire conducive to the welfare ot the childre i. the luense shall be issued 

i2; T he lit partiur^fit may aiithon/e a licen>ed child placing a^encs or a stovernmental unit to 
inve>N^.it.- .1 ;)r...ar home pursuant to \ub^ectU).n (h and to certitv thatjhe private home meets the 
licciiNt. < iti^l .r.'H .,resc rihcil in this act A private honu ^liall be cetotied tor hiensin« by the department 
b\ ofil, 1 c fold pKu u.»: li^etity r^r «ovenmiental unit. Other child pLcuui agencies may place children m a 
pnxate hoioe i.nl, upiMi t\\e approval of the certifying agency or governmental unit. 

Sec f> I,o( al and vtate government chilu care orvanr/ations similar to those nongov ernmental 
ufa.o../ It., f.s , .ifed y*c licensed pursuant to this ai t shall be evaluated and a[)provpd at least once 
e\ t ^ . .» iT .. ..s.r.^ rhis t and rulcN pfo;nulw anl fhereuniler tor similar iioiiiiov ernmental f)ruani/atioii> 
IK ''n>ei. *i .s .u t \ report ot the evaluation vnaii i)c tuniisiied to tiie tnudinkt body for eai h ( hild 

car** ur^.. ../ufit'M < N.ew ^ hild v aie ork^ani/aii^ini art' .improved, or prov ision.ulv ripproved. as meetinu the 
approj.riuN .i«m. i.isfr.ite.e rules, state tunds shall net t)e appropriated for their continued operation 

Sec 7 V ^.riiMstcjnal hc^n^c sl.«dl be iSNiied t() a riew orKani/ation durmi< the first 6 months of 
• tadofi At ^l. t ;ai ui tlie 6 montt. it operation, the deparfrncdt shall either issue a regular licence or 
renew or reiiiM r.) renew the proviMor..^* license as provided in section 11 A' provisional license may be 
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ts>»taHl tit u ih\U\ rare ork^.ini/ation whuK i% ttMn|uiraril\ tiiu)»U' tn « onlunii to t\\r mli n A pmv i^^utu.ii 
Uci'im- ^h.ill r\pifr h iiii*tith% troiii \Ur vLito x^i issu.iuii' aiul Wi.iv lit* issu(*il iioC iiinr<* lli.iii t hiiirs I hi* 
i^Mt.iiiir o\ it pro\ Lsional Iicm^c simll lu* coi.tiii^i*nt M|um ihc Hiihiiiissioi) to tht* di'iMrtMH-u: «<t mii 
.kii pt.iliU* plaf) t i iivcTcoini* thr il('ticionc> prcst nt in the child i*iuc urtiani/Mtion within Ci.e tune 
iiiiiiCititMiH the proviMoiul liccn.sirit( pcruKl 

Set S A rrittiLr hconw >hall be in force for 2 years twiw iUc date of usiunce unless revok<*d .is 
au?hi.ri/ri! h\ sii rion 11 i»r niodirucl to a prov isional status based on esulenie ot noncompliiiiice uitli this 
ait of tiie rules proniuUated thereunder llie license ^hall be reinstated biennially on application and 
a;ipr \ lu cnv >hall specUs m general terms the kind iif child care program the licensee is a ithori/ed 
to 'irxii rfake and the number. aite>, and sex of chiUlren that can be received and maintained This H'ctiou 
stiall tu)t k)e CMhstnieii to limit the r^ht ot ;he department to penodieally assess continued tomphauce w ith 
this avt aiui rules proniul>(a(ed under it. An on*site evaluation ^hall be made by the department not less 
than oiic't' eai h year 

SrH ^ Ji The department hmv conduct ir. up to 3 counties a 2-year demonstration project ol 
re^iNJMtu.n ot lafuily da> care homes under :his act. The department shall report its findinn^ and 
ri( 4..M;.eUiiatu»iis to the legislature before March 1, I97f> '*Rek{istration" means the process \vhert*bv the 
deparr.:tct«t mamtairiN a record ot all family day can* homos, promul^ates rules under section 2 of this act. 
and reiiuires the person operatm){ a family day care home to certify that he has complied witii the rules. 

1 2' I he registration shall bt* in effect for 2 years from the date of issuance or until the expiration of 
the pfojeet jK*riod 

( ]) All st*ctii>ns of this act shall apply :o registrants as well as licensees, except sections 5, 7 and b. 

v4) (irovisions of this sectum shaU not be applicable to any county of 1,000,000 population or 
more 

Set 10 i 1 ) rht» department may ir.vestikjato and examine conditions of a child care orKani/ati<m m 
which a iicenst*e rt'ceives. maintiiins. or places out children, and may mvestitcateand examine the books and 
ren>ri% .»f the licensee 'I'he lu ensee shall admit members of the department and furnish all reas<mable 
fai )lit;es for thorough examination of its hwi.ks. records, and reports. The department of public liealtli. the tire 
mur^hui div ision ot the department ot state police, or local authorities, in carrym^ out the provisions of thi> act. 
may visit a child care organization to advu»e m nutters atfecting the health or fire protection of children. 

2; A licensee shall keep N.ich records as the department may prescribe regarding each child in its 
control an<l vare. and shall report to the department, when rnpiested, the tacts as the departn^ent may 
recj.urr \\ ;th rert-rence to the children upofi forms furnished by the department. Records regarding 
c'hildrt^Ti and facts compiled about children and their parents and relatives shall be deemed confidential 
ami disclosure of this information shall be properly safeguarded by the child care organization and the 
departuient 



Set- I i The department may revoke, refuse to renew, or modify t(» a provisional status a license of a child 
(urr nf;;a;ii/atu;n when the licensee falsifies mformation on the application for license or wilfully and 
sut)Ntarir..ill\ \ li nates this act. the ruh.-s promulgated under this act. or the terms of the license A license shall 
nnf he r* \oked a r<»newal thereot shall not be refused, an application for a license shall not be denied, or a 
regular In K^Jwr ^i.ail not be mo<ltti(*d to a pfovisionai status unless the licettsee, or applicant is. given notice in 
>ritii)^ t<! thr grounds of the prr>posed revocation, denial, modification, or refusal. If rev</cation. deiual. 
inotl»tn .iti«'i» i^r r»'fi»sal is a()peaU'<i withm Itjdaysof receipt of the notice by wntiniaddressed tothedirector 
t>f ^he il# ,iarf tfirru. fhe director or his designated represenrative shall conduct a hearing at \\ hich the .iccnsee, 
uT iipiiu^ a.'.t ij.av present testiinonv and controiit u ituesses. Notice of the hearing shall be gi\ en to thelicensee. 
or aiH'l^- l>'' •! personal serv ice or deliver\ to the proper address by certified mail not less than 2 wi-eks 
':n*tnr<* thr date ot the hearing t he decision of the director shall be made not more than lOdays fr»llo\\ ini;fhr 
heafifig. and torv^ arded to the protesting party b> certified mail not more than 10 days thereatter. It the 
pr(^>os<Ml re\o( dtK/n. denial. Hiodification. or fefusal is not protested, the license may thereupon be revoked 
or the appluation therefor or the renewal thereof refused. 



•Vr 12 A person aggne\ed b\ the .lecision of the director following the hearing under sr( tion II ot 
this ut rii.t\ \^ifhui U) days atter receipt of the rle< ision. take an appeal to the c ir< uit roiirt <A tfa'couutv 
if. 'aKk ti thr piTvi.n resuies h\ tthnv: u ifh fh*' i lerk fhr ( nwrf an .iMula\ if settm*; lor :ii th* ••.K^^ari( «■ ' \ 
t\,r ' ••^iiOfc;s iiftore the ciepartruent awd the errors ot law upon which the person relies, atio s^rMioi th«* 
director t»t the department vMth a copy ot the affidavit The circuit court shall thereupon have iurisdictiou 

' tj ^» 
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to hiMr .i.u! .irr<M(iir«(* f!u jiU'^t.i'ns «>t inxnUi ii m a[>i>( at If (l.t* lir' .w tiucnt ;)ri\ liU. tin* rip 

curt' t'liv ia*;)»u'!titrur iu,i\ >t*rk luptiu Ux^* ac>n;kH( tltr. « i iic or t:i> ui ;lu* wiuuit lourt 

bet* 14. ()ul> a pariMit, ^udrdMii of tht* pt*rM>n of a chiUl. a i>t*rson rrLtal to a chilil t>\ blooU. 
n««4nu^i . or adoption, a lictni>eil child placing amMity, o: a K(>voriiiiu*ht«d unit nia> place a child in tlu* 
cuatio! .ii.u ^.iro ot i piTnon THkn M*(*tu)n ^huU not be coitstruiui ti) prevent tester parents Iroiii placiii>( 
lONier viiuurcu icniporary care puri^uacit to rule.s priiinuualed b> the departnioiit. 

Sit* 15 V4 A ;)crson. child ca(r nr>;aiu/atiun, a^fncv. or rci)re^entativc or <)tticer ol a tiriii. 
( I ".iwoi.. .is^^iKiat on. or i)ruaui/atinik u hu violates thi> ai t in i(nilr> of u inisdeiiieanor. and shall lu* 
«ini*ii not u«^s than >2o nor more than $1<)0.00. iinpriMined ti>r not le!»s than iO days nor more than H() 
da*, s. or Soth. 

,2; Whni.i pi rson. Liuld care oruaui/ation. aUiuay. or reprt sentativr or olficer of a firm. ci)rporati4)n, 
av^oc«H(io(i. .«r «irwi'u/a(i<<n is convj(fcd under this act. the coiivu tion shall be sufticu*nt ifroinul for the 
revocation t»: un iici n>c. aiul tlic piTsoii. <iiilil care organization, at^cnc \ . orri*prc%en;ativeorotfie(Tot a firm. 
corpor«rioii. .issue uition, or oiKain/a;»*>n so convicted shall not bi* urantcd a license, or be permitted to he 
conned! d. liin LtU or indirectly, wiih a hLCii>ee for m |>eriod of not loss than 10 years thercatter. 

Sec 1^ The dri^irtinert sh«dl provide connnnons education of the piibhc in regard to the 
r<*<4uirc:ucijt% ol i\us a^t throuuh tin* ongoing u^e of ina^!^ media and other methods as are deemed 
appro, ifure 

Sec 17 NothmR in the rules adopted pursuant to this act shall authort/e or require medical 
exania*a(ion. ouiaiiUA/arion. or treatment tor any child whose parent objects thereto oa religious grouutU. 

Six- \H AC No 47 of the Public Acts of ld44, being sections 722.101 to 722.10b of the Compiled 
Laws of 1970. is repealed. 
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Stat* of Michigan 
Ocpartmant of Social Sorvicat 
300 S. Copitel Av«nu* 

Lanting, Michigan 48936 



Revised 8 VC: 
Tfii^ r>j ji^ion am^nj^ rule 10 
The amendmcfi: wj- filed with thu Secretory of State 
on JuJy 27, J 973. una became effective 15 days later. 
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SECTION I 
DEFINITIONS 



Department of Social Services Act 47. P. A. 1944. First Extra Session. 

Such faciluics include nursery schools, day care centers, paren: cooperative nurse 

^^r-Mml.dl''"''* ^P**""^*^ * P^^''^"' partnership, agency. 

fr^ li '''^"'i: corporation giving care to a group of children away 

from their own homes during any part of the day. wmiarenaway 

The pu.T)osc of licensing is designed to assure the child's welfare when for any 
Departnient m keeping with this purpose. 

lL?«lu!IS'?"? of education or by other govemmenUU units aie 

not required to have a license. 

tyP«» of centers defined as follows by 
Administrative Rule: R 400.120. iu"uw» oy 

^JIT"^ " ''''^ '"'"P/^^'lify ^hick has as its main objective a 

Si r'T 'TT'""-^'"' '"""''^^^f children, and whose st^ff meets the 
edacationaljuaUftcations as established by the Michigan Department of 
Education (See Staff Qualifications, page 2). The term "School" may be used 
only When the suff meets these qualifications.) 

rktZ ''''' ''T ''^ ^^-A/cA gives care for pre^school 
children away from their homes but which need not employ a teacher approved 

development of the individual cUid and is under the direction of a person with 
experience in child care. (See Suff Qualifications, page 2.) 



OTHEK TIRMt UtIO ARE AS FOLLOWS: 

"Must" refers to mandatory requirements as defined by the statutes. 
"Shall" refers to rules which are requirements for licensing. They are desig 
nateJ by number, 

••Should' ' refers to standards for those wishing to meet additional goals beyond 
those required for licensing. 

•'Pre-school ' applies to the child from 2V4 years through 5. 

includes all workers, directors, teachers and service staff. 
"Center" includes the Nursery School and Day Care Center. 
"Department" refers to the Michigan Department of .^cial Services. 



SECTION U 



STATE AOMINISTIUTIVE RULES FOR LICENSING 

( By auihoruy conferreU on the deparlrr.cnl of social services by seciion 6of Act No 
^KO ot ihe Public AciH of 1^39. secuon2 of Aci No. 47 of ihe Public Acisof the Firsi 
f.MU Session af 1944. as uniendea. and section 553 of Act No. 380 of the Pubhc 
Acts of l%5. being sections 400.6. 722. 102 and 16.553 of the Compiled Uws of 



STAFF 

Rule I There shaU be an adequate staff of administrative, supervisory and 
maintenance personnel. 

d A minimum of two adults is required for any group of children to insure adult 
supervision at all limes. When the group is smaU enough to be under the 
guidance of one person, the second person must be available \n the center to 
assist upon call. 

b. When ihc number of children in the nursery exceeds ten. full-time assistance 
for the director is to be provided, in the following ratio: 

Minimum Ratio. 

Aitc of Children There shall be 

2^^ and 3 years I adult assistant to each 10 children or fraction 

thereof, beyond the first 10 

4 years 1 aduii assistant to 1 2 children beyond the firil 12 

5 yeai^ 1 auult assistant to 20 children beyond the first 20 
2^ thru 5 years I adult assistant to 10 children beyond the first 10 

(mixed age group) 

Rule 2. The head teacher or person in charge of programming of the nursery 
school ^hall meet the educational qualifications as determined by the Michigan 
Department of Public Instruction for nursery school assignment.* 

Rule 3 The Director or person in charge of a day care center shall have a 
minimum of two years of study at the college level. 

The Mu hiitan Depanment of education requirex a valid elementary teacii. g 

certifuate. 
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PROGRAM 

Rule 4. Every Center shall have a balanced schedule of daily activities based 
upon dsvelopmenul needs of children. 

RECORDS 

Rule S. A record shall be kept of each child which shall include: 

a. Child's full name, age, and date of entry and discharit. 

b. Full names of both parents or relatives. 

c. Address and telephone number of parents. 

d. Places and houra of employment of parents or relative. 

e. Instructions for reaching parents or relatives. 

f. Name, address, and telephone number of another penon who might be 
reached in case of an emergency. 

g. Name, address, and telephone number of family physician. 

h. Accurate record of daily attendance. 

EQUIPMENT FOR CENTERS 

Rule 6. The e<(Uipment shall be of the sixe and design that will fit the individual 
child's developmenul needs. 

Rule 7. There shall be 4 cot. sheet and blanket for every child who remains for 
afternoon rest. 

Rule g. There shall be an adequate and varied supply of suitable play equipment 
materiali easily accessible to children. 
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FIRE, HEALTH AND SANITATION 

Rule "i^. All hpu!iing shall conform with local and sUtc building codes and shall be 
approved by t|ie State tire m<4r%hal or local full time fire bureau. 

Kule 10. a. Within 30 days of attendance the following documentation >hall be 
obtained by a day care center or nursery school for each child enrolled and shall be 
mainumed m the center or school files. 

1 A signed report on the state of the child's health, based on un evaluation 
b> a qualified physician made within the preceding 12 months. The report shall 
contain the statement that participation in a day care program will not be 
detnmental to the child's health. Restrictions on physical activity shall be 
reported by the physician. 

2. Proof of immunization procedures and boosters completed or in progress 
against diphtheria, penussis* tetanus* polio* measles and rubella* or otherwise as 
required by law. 

V The requirements of paragrapns 1 and2may be waived* if a child*s parents 
or guardian sign a statement agreeing to take part in a health care program which 
shall include health observations, physical assessnoents, screening tests and 
immunization procedures, when such a health program is available and has been 
approved by the state department of public health. 

4. A child whose parents or guardian object to physical examinations* im« 
munization or medical treatment on the grounds of religious convictions may be 
admitted after the following statements are submitted: 

10 Statement by the parents or guardian that the child is and has been in 
normal and good health. 

(II) Statement by the parents or guardian assuming responsibility for the 
childs state of health while at a center or nursery school with the understand* 
ing that either be notified immediately when anything unforeseen in this 
regard occurs. This statement shall include a provision that when the center 
or scnool is unable or does not have time to locate the persons designated to be 
notified in case of emergency , the center or nursery school director may take 
such temporary measures as he deems appropriate. 

h A fiitUtime or more than half-time employee or volunteer who comes in 
contact with children shall have an examination by a licensed physician* or his 
designee, conducted within 12 months oefore employment, and every 2 years 
thereafter The person shall also have a test for communicable tuberculosis within I 
year before employment and annually thereafter. 

w A center or nursery school srail ha c approval of the state or local (iilMime 
health uepartment with respect to this ra.c. 
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TRANSPORTATION 

Rule n . If transportation is provided by the center, adequate precautions shall 
be uken for the safely of children. These include: 

A Stat in the car for each child. 

b. The car in good operating condition with safety locks on the doors which 
nuy bt opened only from the outside. 

c. An adult in addition to the driver in any but or automobile transporting 
children to and from the Center. 

d. Transportation on buses conforming to the Michigan school but require* 
fflcnts. 

c. Validity of driver's license for traniporution of children, 
f. Proper insurance coverage. 
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SECTION 111 

RECOMMENDED STANDARDS FOR CENTERS 

Recommended stund-rds 4;c intended to be goals to encourage '"J* 
pruvcneni oi services lo children, kcwommcnded standards are not licen^ng 
requirements, but are directed to all concerned with achieving °P*i^; 
t,on wh.ch are most desireabk . They can be an aid to planning as well as a means for 
Niimuiaiing change. 

STAFF 

^ ?"?T yeit*' > ^clult assistant to each 8 children beyond the Hrst 8 

I ye^rs » adult assistant to 10 children beyond the first 10 

, I adult assistant to 15 children beyond the first 15 

2'^ thru 5 years I adult assistant to 8 children beyond ihe firsl 8 

it }s or more children are enrolled, the director should be free from a regularly 
scheduled teaching assignment. 

B. Qualifications of Staff 

I. Staff members in any center should have personalities ^J""/;";^;* ^j"^^^^^ 
soofttaneitv and sensitivity which enable them to work effectively with 
cSdlii parent and teachers. They should be sympathetic yet have the 
ahiUty to be object.ve. They should be able to present "^'^'^l^^J'^^^^^^^^^ 
and provide experiences which offer rich opportunities for learning. They 
shorhm a sfnse of humor, be humbly teachable and be able to set up a 
comfortable atmosphere within which children grow. 

Members of the sc rv.cc staff sho. ild have a real liking for yo^^j.^hildren^ 
They should be sumciently flexible in performing their duties to adjust totht 
variations inherent in such programs. 

Each program staff person should have the skill and competency necessary 
I 'o^lZit to Jr. child's physical, intellectual, personal and soc..l de- 
velupment. 

> The operator of a daycare facility should have the skills necessary to 
^ managf d«y.care facility, the ability to relate effectively to parents and 
romminlty and the abilit; and willingness to provide ^^f^^J^^J^^'^ 
which meets the recommended standards set forth in this pamphlet. 
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3. Assistant teachers in « nursery school should have a minimum of two years 
of study ui the coilege level und experience in work with groups of children 
under su >eurs of Mge. An assistant teacher should be order the direction of 
« fuUy qualified h«ad teacher. 



The progrun should include: 

1. Morning inspection and continuing alertness to change in each child's appear* 
Mce or behavior. 

2. A provision for alternate periods of quiet and active play. A good teacher will 
help children maintain a reasonable balance between vigorous and quiet play. 

3. Play activities which provide teaming experience for the group and for each 
individual child. 

4. Mid*morning or afternoon snack of juice or milk and crackers affording a period 
of relaxation and pleasant conversation besides giving needed nourishment. 

5. Rest or a quiet period of listening to records or stories, usually follows snack. 
Children who are in itcenter for more than four hours need an afternoon rest of 
one or more hours depending on the individual child. 

6. Adequate provisions for toilet routine. The teacher's own attitude toward this 
period goes far in determining the response of the children. Several well-placed 
low toilets and lavatories further a healthy, casual behavior on the part of the 
children which constitutes a sound basis for the later habits of older children and 
aUults. The closeness of the toilet room to the play room is an important factor in 
helping children to become independent in toileting teachniques. 

7. Provisions for outdoor play. The length of time outside is dependent upon the 
we«ktner conditions, the ages of the children and the length of the program. 

S. Weli'balanced meals for children remaining through the lunch period. Fcod 
should be well prepared and attractively served. Guidance of the children in 
developing wholesome habits and healthy attitudes toward foods is more impor- 
unt than teaching table manners at this time. Meal time should be an unhurried, 
happy time, and offer a chance to experiment in eating new foods. Children Mho 
are given an opportunity to help in food preparation, setting the tables and 
serving themselves often develop assurance, responsibility, independence and 
a feeling of importance. 
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RECORDS 

Records (luuauintd by the ctnter should include the (oUowing. 

1 . Name, itddrfii. and telephone number of a person or persons authorized to take 

the child from the center. 

2. Hospital of choice to be used in case of an emergency. 

3. Medication provided by the parents or family physician which is to be adminis- 
tered at the center. 



EQUIPMENT FOR CENTER8 

1. Furniture 

a. Tables and chairs shouL 'C of various heights to insure the maximum 
comfort for children at v«b'.oas ages. Low open shelves should be provided 
for blocks, transporution toys, manipulative toys, books, and arts materi- 
als. 

b. Furniture should be durable, safe, and approphau to the developmental 
needs of the children in care. 

2. Facilities for Rest 

Cots should be light weight ^uid have covers that are easily washable. 

3. Play Equipment 

Basic play equipment should include: 

a. Climbing apparatus, wheel toys, large building bkKks. swings, uw horses, 
boxes, carts and ladders to encourage vigorous play. 

b. Materials for dramatic pUy such as uoUs, housekeeping units and dress-up 
clothes, transportation toys and blocks. 

c. Materials that can be manipulated and experimented with such as clay, 
dough, sand, paints. Wj^ter. scissors and paper, work tools, blocks, puzzles, 
musical instruments and story books. 
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FIRE. HEALTH AND SANITATION 
No recommt ad«d sundards 

TRANSPORTATION 

No rtcomnModtd standards 
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SECTION IV 
PROCEDURES FOR LICENSINQ 



A. BAStC AESPONf ItlLITlES OP THE DEPARTMENT 

Th« procuUure through which the Department reaches a decision regarding a 
ucense and the factoid to be considered are outlined in the statute which 
requires the Department to: 

. . inv^ihgaie the activates and standards of cart of th* applicant and if 
suiisfied as to the need for the agency . . . its financial stability, the good 
churucier and intent of the applicant, and that the equipment of the agency 
. . utiU tis services ure conducive to the welfare of children, a license shall 

he Lsiued." 

The UcciMon regarding a tic«ns« thus rests upon the responsible judgment of 
the Department. This final judgment is supported by facts showing that the 
cs->cnt;ais of an approved program as defined in this statute have been met. The 
Depan.Tient assists ihe center or nursery school in meeting these requirements 
tor a Itcertiie. 

rhc duir.onty to issue a license rests with the Director of the Department. 
Rcci mcndation is presented to the Director by a Consultant on the staff of 
the Jcpuriment. If satisfied that the requirements are met the Director au- 
thor.zci the issuance of a license. There is no fee for licensing or consultation 
services. 



B. TYPES OP UCENSU 

A iv^^ .tf or full license is granted to a center whose program, facilities and 
operations meet all required minimum standards. 

A provisional license unuc. the siaiutc may be issued to a center "whose 
servii t'\ are needed but wha h is teniporardy unable to conf orm to all rules and 
reiiulations." A provisional issuance may not be in force for more than three 

years. 

; 1 ...v-nse will specify w hether the center is autiwnzed to operate as a nursery 

sc.-..'.'. or a day-care center. 
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a DURATION OP LICENSE 

All licenses expire one year from date of issuance unless revoked sooner. The 
license expires ,iu;om%iiicalty if there is a change in location or ownership. In 
such cases, an aoptication for an original license must again be filed as liccr.sv n 
are not transfcr;ihle. To avoid delay the Department should be advised at once 
of any contcmpKacd change so that it may determine if the proposed center 
may be approved. 



0. ORIGINAL LICENSE 

1. Application 

An individual or group of persons or community agency planning to conduct 
a program for young children should file an application two months in 
advance of the planned opening date. The application should be signed by 
the individual responsible for the operation of the Center. Should the Center 
he operated by a Board the signatures of the Chairman of the Board and the 
individual responsible to the Board should be on the application. The appli* 
cation form is provided by and may be obtained from the Department of 
Social Services. 

2. Material to be filed with original application 

A new center with its initial application for license is expected to file the 
following: 

a. A statement regarding the ownership, organization of center, together 
with other information showing who is responsible for policy-making, 
administration and operation. 

b. A copy of the articles of incorporation if the center is incorporated. 

c. A copy of the Constitution and By-laws, if any. 

d. A list of board members and committees, if any. 

e. List of staff. (A form is provided by the Department.) 

f. A physical examination report of each staff member* 

g. Samples of all forms used. 

h. A floor plan of the buiiuing. 

i. A daily program. 

J. A typical week^s menu. 
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PiM. AND HEALTH INSPECTION 

An inspection and approval by th« local full'tim« fire department or State Fire 
Prevention Dareau and by the State or local full-time Health Department for 
the proposed housing of the 'nter will be requesited by the Department. With 
each renewal of application similar inspections will usually be requested annu- 
itily by the Department. 



NOTICE TO CENTER OF DEFAHTMBNT ACTION 

Alter the application for a license is approved by the Director of the Depart* 
ment, the center ..ill receive a license which, as provided by the statute, will set 
forth the cdnduions under which it nuy operate. These terms include operating 
name of th4i center, the ma.umum number and age range of the children and the 
date on which the license is issued. 

An accompanying letter requests that the license be displayed in a conspicuous 
place. A letter accompanies a provisional license and sutes the basis for the 
provisional status. 



MOOincATiON 0^ License 

A license may be modified during the licensing year in accordance with changes 
of staff, program or facilities. 

A center should report to the Department any contemplated changes in opera* 
tion. The Department will then deternrune whether such changes may be 
approved and the license modified accordingly. Plans for remodeling or con- 
struction of new buildings should be presented for review b«iore work is 
undertaken. 



RENEWAL OP LICENSE 

As long as the center continues to meet minimum requirements, the sutute 
provides that a regular license must be reissued annually upon application by 
the original applicant. 

An application for renewal of license must be submitted annually by the 
uriginal applicant on a form sent by the Department six weeks prior to the 
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lis?*?.? ^* 7^* J*'?*' 0' thould send 

with Its application the following: »cnu 

1. A current list of board members and committees, if any. 

2. Personnel form provided by the Department. 

3. Physical examination report for each staff member. 

contemplated for the coming year. 
^" oul^!I!II'*t"*^ "iff • »»»«^«« which basic re. 



1. REVOCATION OF LICENSEE 

Jnr^.Pj'*^ K ' ^'Hftl^^ ' provisional license should be issued, an application 
for license should be r^ected or renewal refused or that a license should be 
revoked, a written notice of the decision and reasons for such acUon will be sent 
to the center at once. 



J. MOHT TO A HEAfUNQ 

If the decision of the Director is to issue a provisional license, to deny an 
original bcen&e or to revoke or refuse to renew a license to any center and the 
center sends a protest within thirty days of receipt of written notice of the 
action uken. the Director or someone designated by him will conduct a hearing 

r*.^'*f °' " H*"*" testimony and witnesses A 

uanKnpt of the testimony will ^rve as a basis for the decision of the Director 
The center will receive, by certified mail, a notice of the Director's decision. 

Under the statute, if the center is still not satisfied with the decision of the 

^iTlJ'* "^^^"^ ^•'^ Co"" <l««tf 'ct in 

whih the center is located. 
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K. PENALTY 

The statute. Act 47. Section H. provide^ that: 

"Any person, or agtnt, rtpresentaiive or officer of any firm, corporation, 
a.ssttctution, or organiiation, who violates any of the provisions of this act 
shall upon conviction, be deemed ((uitty of a misdemeanor: and shall be 
fUfd not less than S25.00 nor more than $100.00 or imprisoned in the county 
juil not less than 30 days nor more than 90 days, or both such fine and 
imprisonment in the discretion of the court. Whenever any agent, represent 
tutive, or officer of any firm, corporation, association, or organization shaU 
be convicted under authority of this act, such conviction shall be sufficient 
ground for the revocation of the license of any such firm, corporation, 
association, or organization, and the person so convicted shall not be 
granted a license or be permitted to be connected directly or indirectly with 
any licensee for a period of 10 years thereafter." 
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3. DAY CARE CENTERS 
Inspection Guide 

Fire Marshal Division 
Department of State Police 



To provide for compliance with Act 290 of the Public Acts 
of 1968, this guide has been drafted for prevention of fire 
and to protect persons and property in day care centers in 
the State of Michigan. This inspection guide shall apply to 
all day care center occupancies licensed by the Department of 
Social Services and shall be in effect until such time as the 
State Fire Safety Board promulgates rules and regulations for 
' this type occupancy as prescribed in Act 207 of the Public 
Acts of 1941 as amended. 

Any person or his authorized agent, confronted with prac- 
tical difficulties in carrying out the strictest letter of 
these standards » as directed by the office of the State Fire 
Marshal, may apply to the State Fire Marshal in writing for 
modification thereof. Only such modification as will not 
constitute a definite hazard to life or property will be 
considered. The decision, of the State Fire Marshal » including 
the particulars of any ouch application, shall be entered upon 
the records of the Department of State Police, and a signed 
copy thereof sent to tho applicant. 

Act 207, Public Acts of 1941, as amended, empowers the 
State Fire Safety Board to vary the application of these 
standards or modify the ruling or interpretation of the State 
Fire Marshal when in its opinion the enforcement thereof 
would do manifest injustice and would be contrary to the spirit 
and purpose of the standard or the public interest. 

Enforcement of tr.eoe standards shall be by procedure 
establisned by Act 207 of the Public Act of 1941 as amended. 
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1. M?reafter, new buildings and conversions of existing build- 
ings or parts of buildings for day care use if multi-story 
shall be of minimum one hour fire resistant construction. 
If one story, construction may be less than fire resistant » 
provided other features of this guide are complied with. 

2. Hereafter, a complete set of plans and specifications for 
all new construction, additions, conversions and remodeling 
shall have the approval of the appropriate inspecting 
authority before construction is commenced. 

3. Existing licensed occupancies may be certified for continued 
use provided other features of this guide for existing 
facilities are complied with. 



INTERIOR FINISHED 

4. The alphabetical classification of finish materials as used 
is for flame spread, fuel contribution and smoke development 
as determined by tunnel test in accordance with NPPA 255, 
AS'm'E-84, or UL-723 and grouped as follows: 

Flame Fuel Smoke 
Class Spread Contributed Developed 

A 0-25 0-35 0-50 

B 26-75 36-75 51-125 

C 76-200 76-200 126-200 

The same alphabetical classification is used for combustibility 
of prefabricated acoustical tile units only, under Federal 
Specifications SS-A-118b. 

5. In new construction, additions and conversions # interior 
finish classification shall be that of the basic material 
used without regard co subsequently applied paint or other 
covering in an attempt to meet the classification. Such 
basi.c material shall be Class A or B in means of egress and 
basement use occupancies , and may be Class A, B or C in 
other areas. 

6. In existing licensed occupancies, where interior finishes do 
not comply with those in Section 5 above, and where they are 
applied directly to a non-combustible backing, they must have 
their surfaces protected with an approved fire retardant 
coating so as to meet the requirements of Section 5. 

7. Interior finish material more hazardous than Class C shall 
not be permitted. 
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A;i occupied rooms shall have accf.-:_ tu a* a:. i two means of 
egress, properly separated so that the occupants will b« lo- 
cated between the means of egress, or there shall be direct 
egress to the outside from the roomj . 

If more than 12 children arc w^^.^c.: , ...wL .Iv.o^j iaali swing 

*n the direction of egress and shall be equit^ped with knob 
type or anti-panic hardware only, that cannot lock from th« 
inside. If 12 or less children are maintain. :d, the doors 
need :.oc swing in the direction of egress but they shall be 
equipped with knob type or anti-panic h.4rdware only, that 
cannot lock against use from the inside. No other type of 
securing hardware may be used as supplemental, or in conjunction 
with this permissible type hardware. 



MEANS OF EGRESS 

Means of egress shall be considered the entire way and method 
of leaving rooms where the day care center is operated » to 
free and safe ground remote from the building. 

All means of egress shall be maintained in unobstructed, easily 
traveled condition at all times that the center is in operation. 
There shall be no exposure to inherent hazards of the building, 
such as heatinij plant, flamir.*.ble storage, kitchen, or other 
similar conditions. Furniture, equipment and utility materials 
shall not be stored or maintained in such location or position 
that they may be liable to fall into, be pushed into, or be 
obstructive in any possible way to use of a required meant of 
egress. 



HEATING 

^\ all new day care buildings, heating shall be by an ap ' .d 
neating plant separated from the occupied section by mini 
one hour construction. Any doorway communicating between this 
room and the interior to the building shall be protected by a 
"B** laoel fire door in a labeled fire frame and equipped with 
a self-closing device. Any ducts piercing this enclosure shall 
be protected by approved heat-actuated fire dampers installed 
at the point the enclosure is pierced. No auxiliary heating 
unit such as portable combustion type or electric type shall 
oe used. Heating units shall be properly ^.nstalled in accor- 
iance with safe practices and shall be served by a proper, 
approved chimney or pre-fabricated stack. 

In t?xi3ting licensed occupancies, a properly installed heating 
.:jldnt iocatod in a baser jnt will not require additional pro- 
rection, providing that the center is not operated on the same 
floor and there is a qualified fire separation in any opening 
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14. 



15. 



16. 

17. 



18. 



19. 
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oxposinq the uae floor or its means of egress. Where the 
heating plant is located on the occupied floor, it shall be 
enclosed with an assembly of materials that will provide a 
.r.inimum one hour resistance to fire. 

Underwriters • Laboratories approved permanent, fixed tive 
electrical heating such as recognized panel or baseboard 
fixed type may be approved in any location. 

'^.'^re boilers are used, they shall be inspected and a certifi- 
cate provided as required by the Boiler Division, Michigan 
Department of Labor. 



0<^CUPA.\CIES OF ^TdntfS 

Except under very favorable conditions, day care centers 
shall be conducted on the first or main floor of buildings 
only. Unless a building is of fire resistant construction, 
witn stairvays properly enclosed to provide protected exits 
to the outside, floors above the first shall not be used. 

Basements shall be used only under very favorable conditions, 
and where the occupancy is separated from all other basement 
use by fire resistant walls and fire doors. 

Basements where a sufficient portion of the basement floor 
is not below grade so as to permit required means of egress 
exits without use of stairs or steps, shall be considered a 
first floor insofar as the intention of this guide is concerned. 

If a basement or part of a basement is used, at least one of 
the required exits shall be direct to the outside from the 
occupied room or space. 



STAIRS AND STEPS 



Any stairway or sttps necessary in a means of egress shall 
be maintained in f*rs.t class condition at all times. Risers 
shall be not over seven inches and tread shall be at least 
nine and one-half inches in the clear. Landings at least 
as Wide as the swing of the door shall be located outside all 
exits doors where steps or stairs are necessary. All landings, 
^ty?3, and stairs shall be provided with adequate, proper 
handrails designed and constructed for use by children. 
Materials used in construction of these facilities shall be 
sturdy and adequate. If wood is used, it shall be of at 
least nominal two inch stock. 



; i BEST COPt AVAIIABLE 

20. The entire bui.Iviing» evun thou^jh -.cui only lu liart a& d day 

r oeacer shall be maintained in a rendition of qood housekeep- 
iiuj. The maintenance or harbonnc; of vjonu lori:^ that are 
inherently hazardous will result in denial of certification to 
the licensing agency. 



OTHEiC OCCUPANCY 

21. Other occupanclei and Ui>e of parts of a building used as day 
care enters are not objectionable, provided no life safety 
nazarc is presented. Churches, schools, club buildings and 
some commercial uses of buildings used in part as a day oare 
renter are not objectionable if the sections used conform in 
all respects to this guide and they are operated and maintainsd 
m a proper manner. Parts of a building used for hazardous 
operations, or occupancy that is unpredictable such as tavsrns, 
garages, repair shops and industrial operations are not suit- 
able for day cars e«nt«rs and will not be certified to the 
licensing agency. 



FIRE ALARM 

22. In any building used as a day care center, where more than one 
room is occupied by children, some satisfactory fire alarm 
system shall be established. This system may be either elec- 
trical or manual. A fire drill program shall be established 
to assure prompt evacuation of the building in case of emer- 
gency . 



elbctricaT 

23. The electrical service shall be maintained, in a safe condition. 
Where conditions indicate a need for inspection, and on all 
new or remodeled projects, the electrical service shall be 
inspected by a qualified electrical inspection service and a 
copy of the inspection report shall be submitted to the ap- 
propriate inspecting authority. 



These policy standards are intentionally brief and concise. 
They are to be used as a guide only and in no way prevent the 
..ni.pector from using sound reasonable judgment in evaluation 
ar.a reporting conditions that have a bearing on the approval 
of a Say Care Center. However, it is suggested that for 
practical administration and uniform application, all inspec- 
lors observe the basic features of these standards in their 
evaluation. 
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Th« Ftdtrtl Xnttragancy DAy Care Pe- . i r.-n..r,ti; h^ve been 
approv«d by Wilbur J. Coh«n, S«cr«t«ry of Health, Educ*- 
cion, and W«lf«r«, and tercrand M. Harding, Acting Oiractot, 
Off let of Economic Opportunicy. with tho concurronco o£ 
WiUard Wlrts, Sacroury of Labor. 

Tha Rdquiraaanca will be iupplatwinCed froa cin<i to Clffla 
by Inearagancy Raconmandations i&sued through the Fadaral 
Panal on larly Childhood. This intardepartmental panal 
conaiita of rapraaanCacivaa of the Oapartnent of Agrlcul- 
cura; eha Oaparcaanc of Housing and Urban Davalopaanc; 
cha Oapartaant of Labor, including cha Wooan's Buraau and 
cha Manpovar Admlni at ration; cha Offica of Economic Oppor- 
tunity; aad tht Oaparcaane of Haalth, Education, and 
Walfara, Including tha Aaaistant Sacratary for Haalth 
and Sciantific Affairs, tha Haalth Servicas and Mantal 
Health Administration, the National Instxtutas of Haalch, 
Che Offica of Education, tha Social and Rehabilitation 
Service, che Children's Bureau, and the Assiccance Pay- 
manta Adminiatration. 

The Panel ia reaponsible for revising Standards from time 
to cima aad for iaauing interpretations of the Standarda 
whanevar required. Qutstiona en tha Standards ahould 
initially bo addreaaed to that Federal agency with which 
an organisation normally conducta ita buainaaa. Any 
organisation not aaaociated wiih a particular Federal 
agency listed above nay addras* questions to the Federal 
Panal on larly Childhood, c/o the Children's Bureau, Social 
and Rehabilitation Service, Oapartmant of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, Washington, O.C. 20201. 



dula M. Sugarman, Chairman 
Federal Panel on Early Childhood 
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FEDERAL 
INTE RAGE NC Y 
DAY CARE 
RE QUIRE ME NTS 

PURSUANT TO SEC. 522 (d) 
OF THE ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY ACT 

# 

at approved by 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND WELFARE 
U. S. OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
September 23, 1968 
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DlSCWKlllATiai FWHUITID-TUU VI of ^ivll Wghtt 
Act of W64 Mfi "No person In th« United StttM 
•haU. on thm grou«4 of r«co. color, or 
bo do^lod Ch« bonofit o£, or bo .ubjoctod to dltcrlmtna- 
clon mdor wy prosraa or activity rccolvlng Fod«r*l 
tiZx^l Thorefor.. th. PW«« covtrod 

tn thlt r'»>llcAtloo «u*t b« operated U co^llence with 
this Uw« 
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D«y cart if a wrvtc* for th« chlld» tho faintly, and tho co^ 
municy and i» ¥aMd ott tho do«on»trattd Modi of chUdron and thalr 
familiaa. Xt 4apuida for tta afficacy on tha co^tmnt, tha aklii, 
and tha aplrlc vltb vhich ic is provldad. 

Oay cara ••rvleaa aupplaaant parantal cara by providing for cha 
care and protactlon of childran who ouat ba outalda of thalr own hoi^i 
for a fcubatantlal portion of a 24-hour day. Thaaa aarvlcaa »ay ba pro- 
vidtd when paranta art amployad, ara In eralnlnt program, or. for 
ochar raaaona, naad thaaa aarvlcaa for thalr childran. 

Day cara aarvlcaa should ba davalopad and carrlad out as part of 
a comprahanslva co»unity plan daslgnad to proK>ta and maintain a stabla 
family anvlroi^nt for children. Day cara can sarva aeat affactlvaly 
and approprlataly as a aupplaaant to cara In tha child a ovn faaily 
whan other sarvlcas support faidly cara. such as hoMaakar ••'vlca. 
only Chan can tha pUn of cara for a child be baaad on what la bast for 
him and his particular family. Connunltles planning coordlnatad child 
care programs naad to davelo? a wide range of aarvlcaa, including, but 
not lialtad to, day cara sarvicaa. 
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DEFINITIONS 



DAY CARE SERVICES compreheniive and coordinated acts of activities 
proviJ..r.g direct care and protection of infants, preachool and 
school-age children outside of their own hones during a portion 
of a l>*'hour day.^/ Comprehensive services include, but are not 
limited to, educational, social, health, and nutritional services 
and parent participation. Such services require provision of sup- 
porting activities including administration, cooroination, admis- 
sions, training, and evaluation. 



ADMINISTERING AGENCY any agency which either directly or indirectly 
receives Federal funds for day care services subject to the Federal 
Interagency Day Care Standards and which has ultimate responsibility 
for Che conduct of such a program. Administering agencies may 
rticcive Federal funds through a State agency or directly from the 
Federal Government. There nay be more than one adnlaistering 
agency in a single community. 



OPERATING AGENCY --an agency directly providing day care services with 

funding from an administering agency. In some cases, the administer- 
ing and operating agencies may be the saate, e.g., public welfare 
departments or community action agencies which directly operate 
programs. Portions of the required services nay be ptrfomed by 
the administering agency. 



DAY CARE FACILITY -- the place where day care services are provided to 
children, e.g., family day care homes, group day care homes, and 
day care centers. Facilities do not necessarily provide the full 
range of day care services. Certain services may be provided by 
the administering or operating agency. 

» 

il The Office of Economic Opportunity uses 7 hours as the minimum time 
period for its preschool day care programs; however, most of the Standards 
in this document are also applicable to part-day Head' Start programs. 
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STANDARDS St«ad«rdt eontltt of both Ine«r«gency ftoquiroatnCf and 
Sec ovRtndAC ions. Th« RtquiroMnCA only «r« prftscntod in chit 
docuMnc; cte toconnditiom will bt Ittutd ••p«r«t«ly» 

Inctrattncy toouir— enf — a Madatory policy vhlch if applieabU 
Co all proftMM and facillciat fundad in whola or in part through 
rtd«ral Appropriation • 

Intaraiancy Racoer.^nciAtiooi --an optional policy baaad on what 
it icAOVB or ganarally hold to b« valid for child growth and 
davalopMnt which if r^coonandad by tha Padaral aganciaa and 
which aAiiaiftariaf agaaciaf fhould ftriva to aehi«v«. 
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FEDERAL INTERAGENCY 
DAY CARE REQUIREMENTS 



INTRODUCTION 



The legislative nandates of che Economic Opportunity Aaendments 
of 1967 require that the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
chti Direccor of the Office of Economic Opportunity coordinate programs 
under their jurisdictions which provide day care so as to obtain, if pos- 
sible, a cocaaon set of program Standards and regulations and to estab- 
lish mechanisms for coordination at State and local levels. The Secretary 
of Labor has joined with the Director of the Office of Economic Opportv 
nicy and the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare in approving 
these Standards. Accordingly, this document sets forth Federal Inter- 
agency Requirements which day care programs must meet If they are 
receiving funds under any of Che following programs: 

Title IV of the Social Security Act 

Part A- -Aid to Families With Dependent Children 
Part B--Chlld Welfare Services 

Title I of the Economic Opportunity Act--Youth Programs 

Title II of the Economic Opportunity Act- -Urban and Rural 
Cosnunlty Action Programs 

Title III of the Economic Opportunity Act 

Part B--Asslstance for Migrant, and other Seasonally 
Employed, Farmworkers and Their Families (Th«se Federal 
Interagency Requirements will not apply In full to 
migrant programb until July 1, 1969.) 

Title V of the Economic Opportunity Act 

Part B--Day Care Projects 
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M4npower IkvelopiMnc ar.d irAining Act 

Titla I of the EUmentary and SuconUary tiducation Act 
(Prograai £und«d und«r this titU may be subject to th«ft« 
RtqulrtMnts «c the discrecwn of tlte State and local 
edvtcatioa agencle;> admir.Uier iny r.h.?st' c-imU.) 

These ReqvU.r«aent8 will be aupplemented by a series of Federal Inter- 
agency ReQonnendatlons which are not manc'itory but represent highly 
desirable obJ<!Ctlves. The Requirements and Ho^oimnendation* taken 
together cona:ltute the Federal Interagency Day Care Standard!. 

As a condition for Federal fundin^;, agencies admlnltterlng day 
care prograaf nust assure that the Requirements are met In all facllltUt 
which the agencies establish, operate, or utilize with Federal support. 
If a facility does not provide all of the required services, the adalnit* 
taring ag«ncy auat assure that thoae that are lacking are otharwlaa 
provided. 

Adalnlscering agencies muat develop specific requlrementa and 
procedures within the fraaework of the Federal Interagency Requlreaentt 
and RecosBsendatlona to aalntaln, extend, and Improve their day care aef 
vices. Additional acandards developed locally may be higher than the 
Federal Requlrementa and must be at least equal to those required for 
licensing or approval as meeclng the standards established for such 
licensing. Under no clrcunstances, may they be lower. It Is the Intent 
of the Federal Governnent to raise and never to lower the level of day 
care services In any Stat*. 

The Interagency Requirements will be utilized by Federal agenciat 
In the evaluation of ofaratlng prograna. 



Application of fU;Qulrementa 

These Requirements cover all day care programs and fAcllltles 
utilized by the administering agencies which receive Federal fuuds, 
whether these facilities are operated directly by the administering agen- 
cies or whether contracted to other agencies. Such programs and facllltlat 
must also be licensed or meet the standards of licensing applicable In 
the State. Day care may be provided: 

I:, a day care facility operated by the administering agency. 

In a day care facility o:.erated by a public, voluntary, or 
proprietary organisation which enters into a contract to 
accept children from the administering agency and to provide 

2 
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care lor them under the latter-' s policies. (The operating 
orgax^ization rr^v also serve children who are not iupported 
by ciie administering agency.) 

Throiigh some other contractual or other arrangement, In 
eluding the use of an intermediary organization designed to 
provide coordinated day .•.re services, or the use of facil- 
ities provided s employcrj., labor unions, or joint tmployer- 
unlon organizations. 

Through the purchase of care by an individual receiving aid 
to families with dependent children or child welfare services 
funds for the service. 



'•■^j'vcr of Renulrert^nts 

Requirements can be waived when the administering agency can show 
tn^t tno requested waiver may advance innovation and experimentation and 
extend services wlthoat loss of quality In the facility. Waivers must be 
:or.iistcnt with the provisions of law. Requests for waivers should be 
ad.ressed to the regional office of the Federal agency which li providing 
tr.c funds. Requirements of the licensing authority In a State cannot be 
waived by the Federal regional office. 

::cccive Date of Requirements 

The Requirements apply to all day care programs Inltlallv funded 
and to those refunded after July 1. 1968. Administering agencies are 
expected to Inmedlately Initiate planning and action to achieve full 
compliance within a reasonable time. Except where noted, up to I year 
may be allowed for compliance provided there Is evidence of progress and 
good Intent to comply. 



^nforcemcr.L of Requirements 

The basic responsibility for enforcement of the Requirements lies 
wltn the administering a>;trncy. Acceptance of Federal funds is an agrcc- 
:nent to antdc )v the Reqo iretnent s . State agencies are expected to r-wlcw 
,>rograns and facilities at the local level for which they have responsl- 
-ility jr.d nake s .re that the Rcquiremants are met. Noncompliance may 
oe grounds for suspension or termination of Federal fundi. 

The Federal agencies acting in concert will also plan to review 
the operation of selected facilities. 
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COMPREHENSIVE AND COORDlJfATED SERVICES 



The.aacerial which follows it. for convenience, arranged .ccort- 
ing CO certain c.tagories of activities or service. Day care work" 
weU, however, only when there ia a unUy to the progra^n. The .ZcMt 
D DC concerned with health natters, the nur.e with social servicl 
ac.wuies, and the parent coordinator with helping profession.U. Pro- 
gram design muse talu into account these complex iaterrelationahip.. 

I. DAY CARE FACIUTZKS 
A. Types of Facllicltt 

It is expttcctd that e corounity program of day care scrvlcM 
will require more than one type of day care facility if th* 
particular needs of each child and his parents are to be t«kaii 
into consideration. Liscad below are the three major typ«« o£ 
day care facilities to which the Federal Requirements apply. 
They are defined in terms of the nature of care offered. UhiU 
It IS preferable that the three types of facilittas b« avaiUbU. 
this is not a Requirement. • 

^' "T*^ far.ilv day care home serves only as many childrta 
es it can integrate into its own physical setting and 
pattern of living, it is especially suitable for 
infants, toddlers, and sibling groups and for neigh- 
borhood-based day care programs, including those for 
children needing efter-schooL care. A family day care 
home may serve no more than six children (3 through 14) 
in total (no more dian five when the age range is infancy 
through 6), including the family day care mother's oim 
chi Idren. 

2. The ^roup day ^ar^ home offers family- like care, usually 
to school-age children, in an extended or modified faidly 
residence. It utilizes one or several employees and 
provides care for up to 12 children. It is suitable for 
chilf^ren who need before- and aftar-school care, who 4o 
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aoe require.* g|^c de«l of mocherlng or Individual c«re, 
and who can profit from coiuidarabU astociacion wicK 
chair pccra. 

^* Tha day c<re center aervtti gr^ jpa of 12 or laore children. 
IC utilizes subgroupings op. C basis of age and special 
need but provides opportunity for the experience and learn- 
ing that accompcriies a mining of ages. Day care centers 
should not accept children undtr 3 years of age unless 
the care available approximates the mothering in the 
family home. Centers do not uiually attempt to siuulate 
family living. Centers may He established in a variety 
of places: private dwelUnjii. a^ttlement houses, schools, 
churches, social centers, public housing units, specially 
constructed facilities, ecr. 



B. Grouping of Children 

Interagency Requirements 

The administering agency, after aot^rmining the kind of 
facility to be used, must ensure th.nt the following limits 
on size of groups and chi Id-tu-aci'.lc ratios are observed. 
All new facilities must meet ciio requirements prior to 
Federal funding. Existing programs may be granted up to 
3 years to meet this requirement, if evidence of progress 
and good intent is shown. 

I. Fattlly day care home 1/ 

a. Infancy through 6 years. No aaore than 
two children under 2 and no laore than 



i/ In Che use of a tamily day care home, there roust always be provision 
for another adult on whom the family day care mother can call in case of 
an emergency or illness. 

There arc circumstances where it would be necessary to have on a regular 
basis two adults in a family day care home; for example, if one or rore 
of the children were retarded, emotionally disturbed, or handicapped 
and needed more than usual care. 

The use of volunteers is very aijpropriate in family day care. Volunteers 
may induce older children who are often very successful in working with 
younger children when under adequate supervision. 

S 
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flvt in total, including the family day c«r« 
«oth«r'« own chlUran und«r 14 ye^re old. 



b. ThrM through l-, v 



.V J ;.U'i c ; litiii six 



childrtn, including the family day cart 
aothar'a childran undar 14 yaars old. 

2. Croup day cara homi 2/ 

Thraa through 14 yaara. Groups may langa up 
to 12 childran but the child-staff ratio 
navar axcaadi 6 to 1. No child undar 3 
•hould ba In this type of cara. Whan pra- 
•chool childran ara carad for, tha child-ata££ 
ratio should not axcaad 5 to 1. 

^* Day cara cm^^mr 3/ 

*. Thraa to 4 yaara. No mora than 15 in a group 
With *n •dult and lufflclant a..l.tanti, auppla- 
matitad by voluntaari. lo that tha total ratio o£ 
childran to adults ii normally not graatar than 



f^r l^TJ!!'' ^ 'ha adult ra.pon.ibla 

ycunl« llTtl' highly succa*,ful in w"kl^ with 

^u"p."^:i^rr^^rpin^r^^ - 

^'^nJTj..^^^^^^^^ - othar adult, to b. 

lor III Tiurin t'V'^^ '"Pon^ibU for .uparvi.ing tha daily program 
taers asii ? ? '^^''^ ^ha a.airtants and vo W 

f «rent«, giving as much individual attantion at possibla. 

""rl ''••f '? •"P«>l«»«n' tha paid staff r.spon.lbla for 
!uLf! f ^ '"•y ^'^^^ children who are often hlahlv 

n as : «hil^r«n. Caution wiVexerci.ad 

in assx,.ning teenagers supervisory respon.iblllty over their peer.! 
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b. Four CO 6 years. No more Chan 20 in a group 
wich an adulc and sufflcionc assiseancs, suppU- 
aenced by volunccera, so chat the total racio oi 
childran to aduUs is nomally not greater than 
7 to I. 

c. Six through 14 years. No more than 25 in a 
group with an adult and sufficient assistants, 
supplemented by volunteers, so that the total 
ratio of children to adults is normally not 
greater than 10 to 1. 

Federal Interagency Requirements have not been set for center 
care of children under 3 years of age. If programs offer 
center care for children younger than 3, State licensing regula- 
tions and requirements oust be met. Center care for children 
under 3 cannoc be offered if the State authority has not estab- 
lished acceptable standards for such care. 



C. Licensing or Appr.'Val of Facilities as Meeting the Standards 

for Such Licensing 

InteraKcncy Recuirements 

Day care facilities (i.e., family day care hones, group day 
care homes, and day care centers) must be licensed or approved 
as meeting the standards for such licensiag. If the State 
licensing law does not fully cover the licensing of these 
facilities, acceptable standards must be developed by the 
licuniing authority or the State welfare department and each 
facility must meet these standards if they are to receive 
Federal funds. 



II. ENVIRONMENTAL STANDARDS 

A. Location of Day Care Feci itiea 
Interagency Re ^uiremcnts 

1. Members of Iow-i.ncoffle or other groups in the population 
and geographic ar^as who (a) are eligible under the regula- 
tions of the funding agency and (b) have the grcatust 
relative need must be given priority in the provision of 
day care services. 

7 
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2. In tstAblishlng or utilizing a day cart facility, all 

cha £oIlo%fing factors must b« cakttn into consiUaratiou: 4/ 

a. Trsval tiaa for both cha chjiIU£«a an«.' chdic p<»i.au&a« 

b. Convanianca to the hoiaa or work site of pacoata to 
enabla tham to participate in the prograa.. 

c. Provialon of equal opportunities for people all 
racial, cultural, ^nd econonic groups to isake usa of 
the facility. 

d. Accessibility of other resources which enhance t\m 
day care program. 

e. Opportunities for involvenant of tli«! parents and 
the neighborhood. 

3. Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 reqvires that tesv- 
ices in progress receiving Federal funds are used and 
available without discrimination on the basis of race, color, 
or national origin. 



B. Safety and Sanitation 

Interagency Requirements 

1. The facility and grounds used by the children must meet the 
requirements of the appropriate safety and sanitation 
authorltiea. 

2. Where «faty and sanitation codes applicable to family day 
care homes, group day care homes, or day care centers do 
not exist or are nut being implemented, the operating agency 
or Che administering agency mufit work with the appropriate 
safecy and sanitation authorities Co secure technical 
advice which will enable them to provide adequate safeguards. 



4/ No universal requirements can be established to govern every local 
TituaCion. There must, however, sa consideration of each of these factors 
in Light of Che overall objeccivca of che day care program and the legal 
requiretnencs which exist, ttuch a:» tide VI of Che Civil Rights Act of 
1964 and tide IV. part B, of the Social Security Act. 

8 
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C. iuit^biltty of Facilities 

Interaf^ency Rogu irements 
I. 



otav '^^li^'^ P"^^*** 'P*" •quipia.nt for fret 
play. rest, privacy, and a range of indoor and outdoor 
program activities suited co th. children's ^ge' 1^2 the 
tL na^.L ^« provisions for noting 

n the pJoarl^ "'ll' '^-*^h-^<iicapped children enJolIed 
in tne prograa. Minimum requirenants include: 



a. 



b. 



Adequate indoor and outdoor space for children, 
appropriate to their ages, with separate room 
or ereet for cooking, toilets, and other purposes, 

Il?nrM12i ^ fully cleaned end 

maintained anu w;;icn are nonhaiardous to the 
children's cloiaus and health. 



"""i temperature adequate for each child's 
satety and comfort. 

d. Safe and comtort*ibie arrangements for naps for 
young children. 

e. Space for isolati.on of tne child who becomes ill 
to provide him w.th quiet and rest and reduce the 
risk of infection or contagion to others. 

III. EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 

Intera^e . y Requirements 

1. Educational opportunities must be provided every child 
Such oppoftunitios should be appropriate to the child's 
a«e regardless of i;.e type o: facility in which he is 
enrolled, i.e., fair.ay day care home, group day cere 
home, or day care cunCer. 

2. Educational activities must be under the supervision and 
direction of a st«.. member trained or experienced in 
child «;rowth and devciopmcnt. Such supervision nay be 
provided from a central point for day cere homes. 
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3. Th« ptrsont providing direct cere for children in the 
facility oust heve had training or demanatrated ability 
in working with children. 

4. Each facility isust hav« toy*. equip«»juL and material, 
booki. etc.. for educetionel developaant and creative exprei' 
•ion appropriate to the particular type of facility and aae 
level of the children. 

5. The daily activitiea for each child in the facility nuat 
be dtsigned to influence a positive concdpt of self and 
■otivation and to en.hance his social, cognitive, and cob* 
munication skills. 5/ 



:V. SOCL.\L SERVICIS 

Interaaenfy leouiy^ 

1. Provision mist be made ^r social services which are 
under the supervision of a staff member trained or 
experienced in the field. Services may be provided in 
the facility or by the administering or operating agency. 

2. Nonprofessionals must iie used in productive rolei to 
provide social services. 

3. Counseling and guidance oust be available to the family 
to help it determine the appropriateness of day care, the 
baat facility for a particular child, and tU possibility 



'L *^^ool-a»e children. It Is desirable that the policies ac the day 
care zaciUty be flexible enough to allow the children to go and c» 
trom :ne day care facility In accordance with their ability to beccoe 
independent and to accept appropriate ret.ponalbillty. School-age chil- 
dren also oiust have opportunities to take part in activities away from 
Che day care facility and to choose their own friends. 

IcLf?^ ''1" "^"^ ^"^'^ school-age children the 

rre^or^n^ '"^ educational component. The day care staff 

^fe a»ore n^^t.y parent supplements." They have responsibility, however, 

iad*;''rlit^ nTr'? children's educational, Cultural, 

ana r«iicroatic»nal horlaons. 
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of aUernacivo plans for care. The staff must also develop 
effective programs of referral to additional resources 
which meet family needs, 

4, Continuing assessment must be made with the parents of the 
child* 9 adjustment in the day care program and of the family 
situation* 

5« There must be procedures for coordination and cooperation 
with other organizations offering those resources which 
may be required by the child and his family. 

6« Where permitted by Federal agencies providing funds, pro- 
vision should be made for an objective system to determine 
the ability of families to pay for part or all of Cht cost 
of day care and for payment. 

V. HEALTH AND NUTRITION SERVICES 
Interagency Reguiremenrs 

I . . - 

The operating or aoninistering agency must assure that the 
health of the children and the safety of the environnAnt 
arc supervised by a qualified physician* 6/ 

2. Each child must receive dental, medical, and other health 
evaluations appropriate to his age upon entering day care 
and subsequently at intervals appropriate to his age and 
state of health. ]^/ 

3, Arrangements must be made for medical and dental care and 
other health related treatment fot each child using existing 



/ Wui Ic nurses or others with appropriate training and experience may 
plan and supervise the health aspects of a day care pt^^gram, the total 
pUn should be reviewed by a pediatrician or a physician especially 
intert!4tori child heal'ih. Ideally, such a physician should participate 
in plannin^i the total day care program and should be continuously involved 
as the progrcim is carried out. Consultation on technical safety and 
environmcntr^I matters may be provided by other specialists* Individual 
Health evaluations and medical and dental care should be carried out 
only by highly qualified physician^ and dentists* 

// If the child entering day care has not recently had a comprehensive 
health evaluation by a phyaiciani this should be provided promptly after 
he enters a day care program* 



^2 



conttuftity rtsourcc*. In ch« 4bg«nce of other t Inane Ul 
rtsourcti, th« op«r«ting or adtainlittrlng agency mite 
provide, wh«n«v«r authorized by lav, tuch tceatnent with 
its own funds. 8/ 

4. Tha facility ouat provida a daily avaluation of •ach 
child for Indications of illnasa. 

5. Th« administering or operating agency must ensur« that 
each child has availibla to hin all iiaauniiations appro- 
priate CO his aga. 

6. Aavdrvca arrangeMnts must ba made for the care of a child 
who is injured or becooea ill, including isolation if naetf* 
sary, notification of hia parents, and provisions for 
eaargancy aodical cara or first aid. 

7. Vha facility ■u'^t provide adequate and nutritious taaals * 
and snacks prepared in * safe and sanitary manner. Con* 
sulatibn should be available from a qualified nutritioniat 

or food service specialist. 

9. All itaff members of the facility must be aware of the hazards 
of infection and accidents and how they can minimise such 
hazards. 



i7 — Because day care is designed to supplement parental care and atrengthen 

families, the agency should help parents to plan and carry out a program 
for nodical anu dental care for the chlldran. Agencies should not make 
the arrangements unless the parents are unable to do so. The agency 
should help to find funds and services and help parents to make use of 
tnese resources. Such help may include making appointments; obtaining 
transportation; giving reminders and checking to be sure appointments 
are kept, prescriptions filled, medication and treatments administered, 
educational programa and social services should be available to help 
families carry out health plana. 

The day care agency, however, in those instances where the Federal funds 

.eiaUy availaWle to be expended for health services, has the ultimate 
r.sponsLbiUty of ensuring that no child is denied health »"vlces ^•cause 
hi, parents «e unable to carry out an auequate health plan. Funds for aid 
tu £air.iU.s with dependent children are not legally available for health 
care, but States are encouraged to use Madicald funds whenever possible. 
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9. Scaff of Che fAciliCy and volunceers muiC have periodic 
aasessnoncs ot chelr physical and tnencal conpetence to 
care for children. 9/ 

10. The operadnc^ or administering agency must ensure chat 
adequate healwh records are maincained on every child and 
every staff member who has concact with children. 



VI. TRAINING OF STAFF 

Interagency Requirements 

1. The operating or administering agency muiC provide or 
arrange for .;.c provision of orientation, continuous 
Inservice training, and supervision for all staff involved 

in a day care program professionals, nonprofessional^;, and 
volunteers -- in general program goals ai well as specific 
program areas; i.e., nutrition, health, child growch and 
development, including the meaning of suppUiaenCary care to 
the child, educational guidance and remedial techniques, 
end the relation of the comnunity to the child. 10/ 

2. Staff oust be assigned responsibility for organizing and 
coordinating the training program, il/ 



9/ Tuberculin tests or chest X-rays shr d ensure that all persons having 
contact with the children are free of tuberculosis. Physical and mental 
competerKw arc better assured by regular visiting and supervision by 
competent supervisors than by routine medical tests or examinations. 

10/ Special techniques for training of day care mothers in family day 
care homes may need to be developed, One example of such techniquii is 
the use of a "roving trainer" who would have responsibility for working 
on a continuous basis with several day care mothers in their own homes. 
Voluatoers could also be used as substitutes in family day care homes to 
allow day care mothers to participate in group training sessions at other 
location!. 

U/ Persons from colleges and universities, public schools, voluntary 
organiiations , prolesb*onal groups, government agencies, and similar 
organizations can offer valuable contributions to the total training 
program. 
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3. Nonprof«ttioMl staff busC ott glv«a car««r progr«ttlon oppor* 
Cunici«t vhich Includ* job upgr«dlaft and work r«Uu4 enia- 
ing And •ducACioa. 



VII. PARENT INVOLVnm 

IncTAgtncY Rtculroaantt 

1. Opportunici«t nutc b« provivlad par«r.;s ac timet convaniant 
Co ch«m Co work wlch ch« program and, whanever poaaibla, 
obiarva chair childran in cha day cara facillcy. 

2. Paranca aufC hava Che opporcunicy co bacooa lovolvad tham* 
aalvaa in cha aaklng of daciaiona co&carning cha natura 
and oparation of cha day cara facility. 

3. Whanavar an «g«acy (i.a., an oparacing or an adminiatariog 
agancy) providaa day cara for 40 or aora childran, thara 
Buac ba a policy adviaory comiCCea or ica aquivalant ac 
ehac adainifCraciva laval whara aoac daciaiona ara mada. 12/ 
Tha cooBdccaa taaabarahip ahould includa noc laas chaa 30 
parcane paranca or parane rapraaancacivaa, aalaccad by cha 
paranca chaaaalvaa in a deaocracic faahion. Ochar naabara 
should includa rapraaantativaa of profaaaional organiiaciona 
or individuala who hava parcicular kaowladga or akilla in 
childran' a and faaily prograaa. 

4. Policy advisory coaaiccaaa 12/ suae parfora producciva 
funcciona, including, buc noc liaicad, to: 

a. Aaaiacing in cha davalopaanc of cha prograaa and 
approving Applications for funding • 



11/ That lavaL whara dacisions ara aada on Cha kinds of prograaa Co ba 
oper^cad, cha hiring of staff, the budgacing of funda, and tha aubaiaaion 
of applications Co funding agancias. 

^/ Policy advisory coonictaes, Cha scruccura providing a formal aaana for 
involving parancs in decisions abouc ch«i prograa, will vary depending upon 
cha adakiniscerlng agencies and facilities involved. 
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b. P*rt.lclp4ting in tht nomination and leUction of the 
program director at the operating and/or admintstfrtng 

" Ji^'JiJSn^^er^! """'^""^ '•^•"^^ «^ 

«iti?'^"* •ugg-ttlon. and idea, for program ioprove- 

" tL'jSgJL! ^^^^-^"^ - 

f . Aatistlng in organizing activitiei for parents. 

*' ?lJ5^"Si^**«!'" "•Pon.lbility for comuni- 

llliVl^ JrTg?:;/"' ^'^'^ P*«^^^P- 



VIII. ADMINISTRATION AND COORDINATION 
A. Adainlatration lU/ 

Interagency Requirements 
I. 



The personnel policies of the operating agency «ust be 
governed by written policies which provide for Tob 
descriptions, qualification rcquircroor.cs, objective 
review of grievances and complaints, a sound conpen. 
setion plan, and statements of employee benefits and 
responsibilities. 

The methods of recruiting and selecting personnel must 
ensure equal opportunity for all interested pcrsuns to 
file an application and have it considered within 
reasonable criteria. By no later than July I, 1969, the 
methods for recruitment and selection must provide for 
the effective use of nonprofessional positions and for 
priority in employment to welfare recipients and other 
low- income people filling those positions. 



jLf»/ Where the administering agency contracts for services with private 
individuals or proprietary organizations, it oust Include contractual 
requirements designed to achieve the objectives of this section. 
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3. Th« itaffing pace«rn of tht ftcility, r«inforo«d by th« 
«c«ffing pattern of tho operating «nd #.dminiitariog agency 
mat ba in raaaonabla accord wi:h the c.affing pattarna 
outlxiMd in the Head Start Hanuai of Policies and laatrue- 
tiona 1^/ and/or racoanandad standards developed by national 
ataatod-aatting organisations. 

4. In providing day care through purchase of cara arr^ingaaenta 
or throikgli uao of intemedlary organizations, the a^niatar- 
ing agency should allow waivers by the operating agency 

only with respect to such administrative matters and pro- 
ceduraa aa are related to their other functions as profit- 
making or private nonprofit organizations; provided, that 
in ordar for substantial Federal funds to be used, such 
organiaations must include proviaiona for parent participa- 
tion and opportunitiaa for acployaent of low- income p< raeas. 
SialUrly, there auat be arrat^emants to provide the wOtal 
range of required aarvieas. All waivars must ba conaistaat 
with U •« 

5. The operating or administering agency mu*t provide for the 
development and publication of policies and procedurea 
govamiag: 

a. Required program services (i.e., health, education, 
social services, nutrition, parent participation, etc.) 
and their integration within the total program. 

b. Intake, including eligibility for care end services, 
and aasuranca that the program reaches those who need 

it. 

c. Financing, including fees, expenditures, budgeting, 
and procedures needed to coordinate or combine funding 
within and/or between dey care progroma. 

d. Relationti with the coaaunity, including a system of 
providing education about the program. 



ii/ HZ.\D START CHILD DEVELOPMENT PROGRA.M: A Manual of Policies and Instrut- 
ti-ons. Office of Economic Opportunity, Connunity Action Program, Washinaton 
D.C. 20506. September 1967. 
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Act 0^1964 wMch r ' VI of the Civil Rights 

dIJcriilLtion in .k'^'^k "'^^ ^"^^ available without 
origin? '^^^ «*tional 

ft. COORDINATION 

Interagenc y ReQuifeTM.nrc 

^' coordinate their program planning 

xn cne care and service for each child. 

2. State administering agencies have a responsibility to dev^lon 
procedures which will facilitate coordinaJ in w' J o?heT ' 
State agencies and with local agencies using Federal fSnds. 

y. Agencies w..i.r. operate more than one type of program e e 

IrtTr^ ''T " " ^-'^ cent«*pSirL;!" 

are encouraged to share appropriate personnel and resoi^ce. 
to gain maximum productivity and efficiency of operation. 

IX. EVALUATION 

Interagency Require.n<it^ta 

orthrpj!ri!S"r be periodically evaluated in terms 

of the Federal Interagency Day Care Standards. 

Local operators must evaluate their own program activuies 

n^lj^ ' ^^«nc.cs. This self.evaluatlon must be ^ 

periodically planned and scheduled so that results of evalu- 

c:iSJn:i;.J:«t"uS?"'*' ^'^^^ preparation of the sue 



I. 



2. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL SERVICES 



^ r^spona. to your inquiry, w« m •nclo.ing information i^lativ. to th« baaic 
r^qvur^mrt. to iicna. and conduct a day car. enter or nureury scnool in 
!in^'**^;. ^••.'^^^^•n^* <^^*^ location, staffing, pwgrai«ing, and equip- 
ment. vocation .uat ba approved by tha local fir. prav^ntion bureau or 

lltlV^'^.J^^^^ sanitation Ision of the health dapartoent and must 
ZT^ri".! r 1*^ f'""'** ordinance. Requinir^nts vary Slightly from t^e 

part-time to the fuiJ.-tiaa program, • ^ 

You will note that evmry day care center and nursery achccl must be approved and 
..cenaed 2rlor to opening. Programs opened without a license are subject to im- 
tnecxate closure. You are advisad not to invest any money in advertisement staf* 
equipment . or buildings prior to r^caipt of writte^ approval of your p?!^s for * 
.r.. deve^mant and operation of the proposed center. Approval of plLs doas 
no. constitute a iicanw, and you must wait to receive a license prior to operating. 

The director or person in cnarge of a day care cer.tar shall have a mirdmum of two 
years of wor* (60 seiMster .nour« or 90 quarter hours) at an accrsdited college or 
university in ralated fialos and some experience in working with children. 

th... requirements, if your interest continues, please contact 
pii^s **** •ppointmant with you v.o considar your proposed 

: you plan to accept children for reimbursement -under the federal inte-aizency 
oro^rams , your consultant will discuss requirements and proce.^ures necessary for 
;><irticipation. ^ 

Sincerely, 

Division of Employment, Training, <ind Day Care 
Bureau of Community Social Services 

CNCLOSIJRES : 

Act u7 - Day CAVft Centers and Nursery Scnools 
Minimum Health Standards - Procedures for Licensing 
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DAY CARC CENTER OR NURSERY SCHOOL LICENSING HKOLtUUKC 

89 

State Michtgon 
Deporn^ent ot Social Serv»ces 



Conf.Jv.f the D.vjsjon ot Employment Tfommg ono Day Care for the pomphlets cori'Jin.n^ the 
requ.'ements for hcensmg m accordance with ACT 47, PUBLIC ACTS of 1944 

CONSULTANT (Nome, oddret s & telephone) 



^ Af,*/ r.>, fw.n,^ the requirements for l.censmg, make an appointment with the Consultant tor on 
vjppo j-.frr.enf to di*.cu5s your proposed program, stoff, equipment and the tentative location which 
compl.es With local fonmg ordinances. 

» The Consuhanf will request on inspection of the tentative location by 1) Fire Department and 
^ San Motion D. vision of the Health department. 

* SubfT^.t 0 transcript of college credits for the person directing the children's program to the Consultant. 
^^e^ reqo.remerus for licensing • • • rule 2 and 3.) 

• ^-^e program r, to be licensed as a nursery school, direct your teocher to obtoin a current certifica- 
'•or. as a nv^rsery school teacher from: 

Supervisor 

Teocher Certification Unit 

Michigon Department or coucotion 

Post Office Box 420, Lansing, Michigan 48902 

Sv.o-n ff.ng fne following information: I) Name* 2) Title 3) Nome under which the Teacher Certificate 
^o^ .ssjed 4' Date ona Type of Certif.cate 5) Institution attended 6) Degrees held or seme«iter 
■'■our^j of credit 7) Credit completed withm the last 3 years. 

5 Contact thf Consultant for Day Core Centers ond Nursery Schools for the necessary forms to cpply ^or 
o . cense; \i Application for a license to conduct a day care center or nursery school 2) Personnel 
Report 3" Employee and Children's health Examination Record. 

^ .:><;ncj lornp.ered and signed, orig.noi license application and the personnel report to the Consultant 
SO cloys pr.or to the tentative opening date. 

A;, -ea.tn records must be comp.eted and kept on file in the day care center or nursery scnool. 



"•e^e s no ^ee ^or the license or the consultotion service. 

. .ens* must renewed onnuolly. Renewal application should be submitted 30 days prior ro tne dote of 
ex^ ij^ on r .rrent license. Nursery School Teacher Certification muit be obtained annually upon the 
♦ .1^ ^e of the »eacher, 

-«f..He s term. noted immediately upon change of location, ownership or sponsorship. 

' eo'^f "o* ty Consultant of any contdmplotec: chang^j^o^f '^^f^*'?^'^ program director, 

>S^ ' -^^y ;./!, ^orm#fly CD*6I/ ^hicK n db»6l#t#) 



b. F.NAMCIAL STATEMENT FOR DAY CARE CENTER Ok NURSERY SCHOOL LICENSE AND CERTIFICATION 

Stare of Michigan 
OeporrmenT of Social Services 

BtST COP^ AVAILABLE ong^^o/ . 5ioitoi>,c,coniuh«nf 

Copf * Retain 

V 



(Zip Cmd9) 



ANTICIPATED AN N U A L INCOME 

5. TUITION 

c T^^ifion from Porent$ 

0 Scnoiofsnip Funds 

Source ^' 

c Depoffmenf S^cioi S#rviC0i Raimburt«m«nt 

Total Tuition, Scholorshtp, OSS 



6. OTHER sources Or INCOMK 

COLUMN A 



COLUMN ^ 



So 



urce 



Con fr , 341- 



JO ^' 



?>iib^ofol Column A 



Amount 



Sourer 

United Fund 
USOA Equipmont 
USOA Food Progrom 

Othor Gronts and Gift* (tpocify) 



Othor, 



Subtotol Column B 



Amount 



Total Other Sourcos of Income (Column A > Column B) 

'^a.n:/ total income (Tuition, scholarship, and other income) 



$ 



'^ 0 !) 0 
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OPERATING COSTS 
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V .SALARIES - .tem.ie each pos.t.on ana eoch solar/ (yse additionol sheets A necessary) 



Posttion 

♦ •. • . • - ■ 


Actual 
Hours ot 
EfT) DlOv niff n t 
Per Day 


Salary 
Rate 
Per Hoor 


Total 
Solory 
For Yeof 
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TOTAL SALA59ieS $ 




BEST COPY AVAIU6LE 

■ TEM V. *^orG. Sarices from Pa^e 2 • 

t ornecH pfiftiiONNeu costs 

<j Pcyfoii rQ<e$ • •mploy«f*$ shore of social security 

0 hosp«ro( insurance for employees ^ 
z .^et.remenr plan • employer's shore 

cj nsufonce • e cj workman's compensation, group heolth, life _ 
e. Otner e)ipense> ^specify) 

Totot other personnel costs 

TRAINING 

wi. Professional contefences and mservice rroining $ _ 
3. ^roress.onai boons and subscriptions _ 
Consul Tat J on _ 
Totol trainir^g 

-•AWgnT iNVOk-VEMCNr 

CGuCQtional rnateriois $^ 
o. inciOenrai expenses - e.g., transportation, refreshments _ 
Total parent involvement , 

11. eoUCATIONAU EQUIPMENT AND PROQUAM 

o. Annual cost of replacement and repo.r $_ 

b. it center is new, give figures and cost of equipping if it is being paid on — 
installment plan dunng the budget yeor _ 

c. Consumable supplies . 

a. Special progroms (trips, parties, etc.) . 

Total. education equipment ond program 

12. PHYSICAL PLANT 

o. Rent V .ncludes toxes, utilities, interest, upkeep) 

b. Renovations, if any _ 

Total physicol plant 

1 3. POOO SERVICE 

a. Food 

o. bquipment 

Total food service 

14. ADMINISTRATION 

a. insurance on building, equipment, transportotion, public liobility $_ 

b. Telephone _ 

c. Av^ditmg 

d. Office suppi»es 

e. Other (specify) ^ 

Totol administration 

GRAND TOTAL OPERATING COST 

Cost per child per yeor iS total cost divided by number of children enrolled 

Perform operation here 

S . . * = (1) 

Totoi Cost No Children Cost per child per yeor 

/ Jivide 'Dby 12 to get the monthly rate . — . 

, ' /.oe by 4 to get the weekly rote . ______ 

4 D.v,cle »3) by 5 to get the daily fOte . 



7. FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR WAIVER 93 

Slate o< Mich.gon p,.^^,^ ,^ O.pi.^af^ 

Department of Social Services On^.^o/ Sfo/« o^'.ct Con*^ 



To 5« ^omp/«f#(^ ant/ r«fuffi«</ wifll o// wOivtff 



NAM." OF CENTER 



DATE 



(City) 



(Counfy} 



3 MON T CENT IN OPERATION 
"^OM - TO 



^ TOTAL PRESENT ENROUUMeNT 7. NUMBER OSS CHI LOR EN EN ROL UE O 



OR A,.L YEAR 



4y S A s c '^Ou RS 



TrME 



DAYS MEEK 



AM 



TO 



ANTICIPATED INCOMI 



AM 
PM 



10. Tuition 



A. FULL PARENT PAYMENT 



(1) DAILY FEE CHARGED 



iZ) DAILY FEE FOR LESS THAN PULL TIME. 



9. PARTIAL PARENT PAYMENT: 



1) FULLTIME: INCOME PROM PARENTS 



<2> LESS THAN 



FULL TlMEt INCOME FROM PARENTS. 



C OSS RElMaURSEMENTi DAILY FEE CHARGED 



NO. CHILDREN 
.NO. CHILDREN. 



•SUBTOTAL. 
.SUBTOTAL 



INCOME PROM SCHOLARSHIPS 



NO. CHILDREN SUBTOTAL 



INCOME PROM SCHOLARSHIPS 



NO. CHILDREN SUBTOTAL. 

.NO. CHILDREN ftlittrriTAl 



ANNUAL TOTAL TUITION AND SCHOLARSHIP INCOME NO. CHILDREN 



-.TOTAL 
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Section IV Center Management 

The major part ot this section is an excerpt froir. a 
H andbook on Day Care Administration * prepared for this course 
by Donald Weatherspoon, Teaching Fellow, and Frederick 
Bertolaet, Professor, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, faculty members of this course. 

Other materials included were provided by faculty and 
course participants in summarizing small group discussions 
on topics related to center management. 

Additional Materials 

Day Care #7 — y.s. Department of Health, $1.25 

Administration Education and Welfare 

Office of Child Development 



♦Sections include materials reproduced from a Handbook pre- 
pared for the Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago, Illinois, 
July i.971, under the auspices of a Federal Government Project. 

Ryan .Jones Associates Inc., "How to Operate Your Day Care 
Program" was used as a resource in preparation of this manual. 
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1. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT PRACTICES - ACCOUNTING* 

In this section, several charts ^ formulas, and recom- 
mended accounting procedures will be provided. Total 
operating costs for day care centers usually have to be 
reduced to cost per unit terms in order to get a clearer 
understanding of how much is being spent and where the funds 
are going. Without the services of an accountant, it is 
difficult to coordinate all the trivial items that comprise 
a successful business operation. Items such as utilities, 
office supplies, insurance, etc., are harder to plan for than 
Salaries and taxes. A high school accounting text can 
provide greater depth of coverage in this area. Following 
is a list of suggested texts which may be of assistance to 
you: 

TWENTIETH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 

Boynton, Carlson, Forkner and Swanson, 
Southwestern Publishing Company 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1970 

ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING (Outline) 

Baver, D. M. and Paul Holland, Darby, 
Barnes and Noble, Inc. 
New York, New York 1970 

♦Written by Donald Weatherspoon 
Frederick Bertolaet 
University of Michigan 
School of Education 
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FINNEY AND MILLER'S PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 

(Business Administration Accounting) 
Gentry and Johnson 
Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
Prentice-Hall 1970 

BOOKKEEPING MADE SIMPLE 

Freds, Lenis W. Doubleday Company, Inc., 
Garden City, New York 1956 

ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES (Elementary Accounting) 

Niswonger, Fees, Southwestern Publishing Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1969 

ELEMENTARY ACCOUNTING VOL. I (Programmed Text) 

Pyle and Hermanson, Learning Systems Company 
Homewad, Illinois 1970 

BOOKKEEPING MADE EASY (Bookkeeping and Business Math) 

Soheff, Alexander, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 
New York, New York 1970 

Accounting assistance may be given by volunteers from 
the Certified Public Accounting organization in your 
community. It is also an appropriate in-kind contribution 
from a local industry under its community service program. 
Students in accounting may be available for servAce. In 
Detroit there is an Accounting Aid Society, an organiza- 
tion of professionals and volunteers who volunteer their 
time to day-care centers. The California Department of 
Education Child Development Unit will provide a free 
accounting manual to California centers. Yearly financial 
audits are a required but expensive item and there may be 
great variation in the price for this service. 
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Source: Dr. Karl W. Grube 
Adjunct Lecturer 
School of Education 
The University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48104 

Date: April 10, 1974 

la. A STANDARD REPORTING SYSTEM FOR ANNUAL EXPENDITURES 
AND REVENUES AS RELATED TO CHILD CARE ADMINISTRATION 

An annual system of functional reporting simply con- 
centrates on reporting the operating costs by program or 
service function for child care centers. Essentially, 
functional reporting is an end product of functional 
accounting; however, it is not a prerequisite to establish 
a functional reporting system. Functional Accounting 
implies a method (1) of structuring accounting books of 
entry and general ledger, or (2) of using a subsidiary 
ledger to facilitate the accumulation and allocation of 
revenues and expenditures by program and service function. 

The implementation of a standard functional reporting 
system for operating expenses and income permits directors, 
administrators and funding agencies to analyze income and 
expenditure data for the specific purpose of isolating 
management and fiscal problems before serious incursions 
affect daily operations. This system also allows for in- 
sight into two additional management areas: (1) the nature 
of fiscal changes that occur within funding agencies, 
institutions, and private sectors, and (2) the legal ramific 
tions associated with major legislative changes and their 
applicable rules, guidelines and interpretations. 

Accordingly, a standard reporting system for revenues 
and expenditures recognizes five mutually exclusive program 
service fu.-'ctions of child care centers: (1) Supervision 
and EducaticlT^ T?) Special Services (including consultation 
and evaluation), (3) Food Service, (4) Health Service, and 
(5) Staff Development and On-The-Job Training. In order to 
facilitate the implementation of the five program service 
functions of a child care center, three supportive service 
function s aro offered: (1) Administration, (2) Building 
Occupancy, and (3) Transportation. 
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lb . Functional Reporting Worksheet 

For Preschool and Child Care Administration 

SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR REPORTING PERIOD 
BY PITNCTIONAL CATEGORIES 

Amount Percent of 

Total Expenses 

Total Expenditures for 

Reporting Period $ 



Amount Percent of 

Total Exp€»nses 

Functional Categories ; 

1. Administration 



2. Building Occupancy 

3. Supervision and Education 

4. Special Services 

including consultation 
and evaluation 

5. Food Service 



6. Health Service 



7. Staff Development and 
On-the-Job Training . . . . 

8. Transportation 
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2. BUDGET BUILDING 

Sound fiscal .Inforir.ation is a prerequisite for consistent, 
successful management of a day care center, it provides 
data for deterndning both the patterns and the foundations 
for financial support. Effective management of a day care 
center requires that the director possess the ability to 
relate to contributors, the board, to staff, to clients, and 
to the community, reliable information about the elements of 
a good program with the knowledge of budgetary allocations 
as related to program costs. 

The fiscal information as collected and reported by the 
director duri-'v; the budget planning stage provides raw materi- 
al from which operational and managerial decisions can be 
made. However, in this form, the total operational proce- 
dures of the day care center are not adequately represented. 
When properly categorized and compared with previous and/or 
similar operations, the budget becomes the core ingredient 
for decision making. In short, it is now the most essential 
management tool which guides the director's decisions as 
they pertain to operational controls, the pricing of goods 
and services, and determining sound fiscal practices. 

The size and length of opt^ration will have an appreci- 
able influence on the variance in operational costs of the 
day care center. To insure adequate funding for every aspect 
of the program, an over-estimation of 10% per category is 
suggested. This provides for a flexible approach toward the 
transfer of funds from one program account to another as the 
need arises , j i 0 0 





Tr.e followinvj arc cacecyorical sugcjos Cicns w'r.ich, cor.vi.^ 
wica the director's skill and knowledge in iinanciai plana in.^, 
will allow a flexible, yet thorough approach to developing a 
personalized style for budget planning. 

3. CATEGORIZATION 

Using the data provided by previous budgets or other cen- 
ters, categorize the operational and management areas by their 
respective function. 

Determine what approximate percentage of the total budget 
each category occupies, e.g., administration, salaries, fringe 
benefits, taxes, transportation, food, rental, etc. Once these 
areas are identified and their required allocations determined, 
tne director is provided with a closer estimate of the realities 
of costs. 

4. FINANCIAL SUPPORT 

Identify and define the amount and sources of income for 
the center. This area includes tees, grants, moni^ from state 
and feder-il agencies, etc. 

^. DAILY-WEEKLY-ANNUAL OPERATIONS 

Determine the number of days per week and the number of 
weeks of operation per fiscal year the day care center will 
be open. Subtract from this figure the niimber of paid legal 
Holidays. It is practical to estimate on che basis of average 

■•ill 'I 
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daily cost rather than using larger time units. Average 
daily cost can be extended to reflect a truer estimate of 
the full program year costs. 

6 . PERSONNEL 

Within this category include all full-time, part-time, 
or shared-time staff who are or. the payroll. To avoid confu- 
sion, this includes all persons from whom you withhold federal 
taxes. Personnel who were discharged, resigned, or retired 
are carried up to and including the last reporting period 
worked. 

Full-time employees are considered to be anyone who works 
and is paid for more than 35 hours/week and part-time is con- 
sidered to be any employee who j.s engaged for 34 hours or 
less per week. Shared-time employees are persons whose 
services are engaged by more than one day care center. 

When computing employee compensation, include salaries 
paid to employees and the portions of taxes and fringe benefits 
the day care center has to pay for them. Included are 
FICA/Social Security, Workmen's Compensation, health insurance, 
etc. An expansion of this could also include retirement, life 
and accident insurance, automobile insurance, etc. 
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la oracT to get a c;ompcit:t3 pLCturo oC uJ^o ^ever^l costs, 
connected witn personnel, l:.^ following format can be applied 
to individual preferences. 



PERSONNEL 



CODE # 


JOB 


STATUS 


FORMULAE 


01 


Teacher 


Full-time 
saianeu 


Salary/wk x # program 
weeKs - annual ainount 


04 


Teacher 
aide 


Full-time 
hourly 


Rate/hour x # hours worked 
X # weeks of program = 
annual ainount 


15 


Social 
worker 


Part-time 
salaried 


% time employed x full- 
time salary/wk x # program 
weeks = annual amount 


52 


Cook 's 
helper 


Part-time 
hourly 


Wage/hour x # hours* 
worked/week x # program 
weeks = annual amount 



♦Personnel Forms 1 and 2 , page 103, 104. 



To figure by category subtotals, figure the total wages 
required per category multiplied by the number of employees in 
that category to get the annual cost per category. For fringe 
oenefits, figure the cost to the employer per month multiplied 
by the number of employees multiplied by the number of operational 
months to get the annual cost of benefits. For increases in 
taxes, etc., figure the percentage multiplied by the total costs 
per year to get the cost of increases per year. 
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In addition to compensation, vacation, sick leave, pro- 
fessional development, substitute time, overtin^, and 
compensatory time has to be computed for each employee. This 
includes the costs associated with conferences, memberships, 
conventions and professional meetings. if you have a salary 
step scale, determine the number of people in each category 
and the total number of employees advancing to the next 
scale during the fiscal year. This requires careful checking. 
As costs for personnel increase, there are also changes in 
fringe benefits, taxes, vacation time, overtime, etc., 
which may or may not be reflected elsewhere in the personnel 
costs sections. 

To avoid frustrations and to insure continued quality 
in your operations, budgeting for substitutes for all positions 
on a realistic basis is of great importance. The wages paid 
these persons for the anticipated amount of work to be per- 
formed should be considerate of the following: (1) amount 
and type of work required, (2) amount of supervision needed, 
and, (3) the length of time required for their services. 
The wage scale should be somewhere between the minimum required 
wage and the salary paid to your employees at the top of the 
scale in their respective categories. 
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person::el i 

COOe NUMBERS FOR JOB fOSITIONS * 



Code No. 

01 Executiv« Diritctor 

02 Director 

03 Assistant Director 

04 Administrative Aide 

05 Business Manager 

06 Accountant/Bookkeeper 

07 Secretary 

08 Receptionist 

09 Clerk 

10 Director of Public Relations 

11 Director of Program- Education 

12 Registrar 

15 Social Worker/Case Worker 

20 Teacher 

21 Assistant Teacher 

22 Teacher's Aide 

23 Substitute Teachers 

24.28 Special Teachers: (24) Musk:, (25) Dnma Arts. (26) Photo- 

graphy Worker, (27) Psychodramatiit, (28) 
Language Teachers 

30-37 MedictI Professionals: (30) Medical Doctors. (31) Dentists, 

(32) Audiologist, (33) Optometrists, 
(34) Psychiatrists, (35) Psychologists, 

40.44 Therapists: (40) Speech, (41) Physical, (42) Occupational, 

(43) Gross Motor Instructors, (44) Othar 

45 Recreation Worker 

46 Foster Grandparent 

50 Maintenance Man and Attendant 

51 ......... Cook/Dietician 

52 Cook's Helper 

53 Bys Driver 



*McCleiUn, "Day Care Cost Analysis," Welfare Council of Metropolitan, 
Chicago, 1971, p. 70. 
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7. Salary Schedules 

DAY CARE SALARY SCHEDULE Detroit Union, 1971 

The Agency agrees to pay employees according to the 
following schedule: 

BASE ^SENIORITY *RELATED 

OFFICE SALARY FACTOR/YR » EXPERIENCE/YR . 

01 Clerk-Typist 

Recept-Switchbd I $S,250 $150 $50 

02 Clerk-Typist 

Recept-Switchbd II 5,550 150 50 

03 Head Clerk. 5,650 150 50 
MAINTENANCE 

Ml Apprentice Cust. *1 4,000 One year only 50 

M2 Custodian I 4,500 150 50 

M3 Cust. II, Cook 5,250 150 50 

M4 Custodian III & 

Mainten. Supervisor 5,650 150 50 

*1 (At the completion of one year of service, the appren- 
tice custodian will move up to the M2 classification 
at the base rate plus $150 seniority increment.) 

PI Community Aid - 4,750 200 50 

Teacher 

P2 Soc. Service I, 

Teacher I (Less than 

I year college) 5,900 200 50 

P3 Soc. Ser. II/ Teacher 

II (2 yrs college or 

equiv.) 6,000 200 50 

P4 Soc. Ser. Ill, Tea- 
cher III (3/4 yrs 

college or equiv.) 7,200 200 50 

P5 Soc. Ser. IV (BS,BA) 7,800 200 50 

P6 Soc. Ser. V (MSW) 9,750 300 100 
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?RCaR.2\.M DIRECTORS 




BASE 
SALARY 


*5£NI0RITV 
FACTOR/YR . 


♦RELATED 
EXPER. 


Program Coordinator, 










Supervisior, Head Teacher 


$300 


over base 


$200 


$ 50 


Technical Consultant 


$1,000 


over base 


200 


50 


Dept. Director 


$1,000 


over base 


300 


100 


Branch Director 


$1,500 


over base 


300 


100 


*A maximum of 10 years credit for both factors 


• 





SENIORITY FACTOR 

This amount to be paid for each year of service inside the 
agency up to 10 years. Employees of less than one year at 
the beginning of the contract year will have this factor pro- 
rated. 



RELATED EXPERIENCE FACTOR 

This amount to be paid for each year of service in education, 
recreation or social work up to 10 years. Employer will make 
decision on credit to be allowed new employees. 

EDUCATION BEYOND CLASSIFICATION FACTOR 

An amount of $100 will be paid to those employees who suc- 
cessfully complete a year of college or appropriate education 
beyond the requirements of their classifications. When employees 
have completed their third year of undergraduate work or complete 
their degree they will be reclassified appropriately. 

HAZARDOUS DUTY FACTOR 

An additional $100 will be paid to each employee who con- 
tinually works late hours alone in the building or who must be 
out in the neighborhood at night meetings or who works primarily 
with teenage or young adult groups. 

19 71 INCREMENTS 

Tae permanent full-time employees in the employ of the Agency 
on January 1, 1971 shall receive: 

a. A C230 Annual Increment, plus 

b. Cost-of-living increase based upon figures for 1970, 
established for the Detroit area by U.S. Dept. of Labor 

RETROACTIVE SALARY PAYMENTS FOR 19 70 WILL BE MADE ON THE LAST 
PATOAY IN AUGUST, OCTOBER, DECEMBER . 
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8. OCCUPANCY 

Perhaps the second most sensitive area of the budget is 
that of occupancy. Planning for, maintaining, and utilizing 
a feasible level of operational efficiency entails knowledge 
of physical capacity, licensed capacity, and planned opera- 
tional capacity . Failure to recognize the limitations of 
a facility will adversely affect the per child per day costs. 
Developing a strategy for maintaining a level of occupancy 
to meet minimum operational levels is imperative. Based on 
the projected income from fees and/or tuition, determine the 
amount required for daily /weekly operations. 

A suitable approach for computing space costs use cost/ 
square foot multiplied by the number of square feet (Number 
of square feet x cost per square foot per annum annual space 
cost/day care center.) This figure will vary by size, loca- 
tion, etc. Make use of other day care center director's 
data to compare costs/square foot/year. 

If the center is housed in a building where a history 
of the cost of utilities is available, the former occupants 
can provide data which will allow the director to make esti- 
mates for this expense. The expense becomes the average 
rate of monthly or quarterly expenses multiplied by the num- 
ber of program months or quarters. (Annual cost/utility.) 

Determining the costs for occupancy includes those costs 
arising from rent/mortgage payments, expenses attributed to 
housekeeping, janitorial/maintenance, repairs of buildings 
and grounds, and utilities. In short, the amount of money 
necessary for the center to use, lease, or buy lands, buildings 
and offices. Rent « rate/months x twelve months '' " 
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9, LICENSES 

Most licenses are for a fixed amount and require a lump 
sum payment. Budget for this item during the reporting period 
rhat it is due. Licenses may be required by the city, state, 
and county on an annual or biannual basis. 

10 . TAXES 

Excluding those taxes paid by the employer on employee 
salaries, taxes on property, sales, etc., are included during 
the reporting period due. Consulting the manuals provided by 
city and state agencies will provide the dates when payments 
are required. Planning for these items requires checking the 
amount previously paid by the center or estimating the costs 
on the basis of a similar operation. 

11 . CO^!MUNICATIONS 

TELEPHONE, MAILING AND SHIPPING 

Telephone costs (Individual) monthly rate plus the average 
amounts spent over the monthly rate multiplied by the number 
of operational months equals the annual cost. If more than 
one phone is required in a day care center, the director should 
make a comparison of individual versus trunk lines. Extra 
features in terms of service will increase costs significantly. 

Annual postage and shipping is figured by multiplying 
the average cost/month by the number of operational months . 
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12. ADVERTISING 

For recruitment and to gain additional exposure to the 
public, various forms of advertising can be utilized. The 
regular newspaper or neighborhood weekly are effective. The 
rates for advertising is usually determined by the publisher 
on a daily, weekly, monthly or contractual basis. Usually 
the contractual is the least expensive providing that the 
center advertises over a long period of time. Planning for 
this allocation is determined by vacancy loss of outgoing 
children, it should be prorated on a monthly basis. 

13. SUPPLIES 

CONSUMABLE, OFFICE, FOOD, HEALTH, EDUCATIONAL EQUIPMENT, 
HOUSEKEEPING, AND CENTER SUPPLIES 



These areas are best planned fc - by utilizing the skills 
of the staff employed by the center. For supplies related 
to the center or employees of the center, figure the average 
cost per employee multiplied by the number of employees (by 
category if necessary) per year to reach annual cost. 

The nutritionist can figure food costs per child by de- 
termining the cost per child per day multiplied by the number 
of children enrolled and multiplied by the number of program 
days. (Annual cost of food and/or supplies/child.) The per 
diem food service cost may reflect a substantial cost as 
part of staff costs as opposed to child care cost. If possible, 
devise a method for separating meal day costs for children 
and meiii day costs for staff. This allows for a more realis- 
ERIC ^^'^ child per day food ^j^p-jjiiip^ cost comparison. 



For consa'T.aoie supplies, determine average cost/child nul- 
ciplied by the number of children enrolled multiplied by the 
number of operational days (annual cost per child). Because 
consumable supplies are always subject to be influenced by 
scheduling changes, etc., the director should plan for an 
emergency fund which would allow for extra meals, toys, books, 
records, crayons, blocks, etc. 

14. NON-CONSUMABLE SUPPLIES 

In this category are those items defined as equipment 
or supplies which will last for one or more years. A guide 
for appropriating funds requires the director to compare 
quality and purchase price, to compare purchase and rental 
price, to compare new and used equipment and to investigate 
services such as auctions, or cooperative buying plans. 

A purchasing guideline: 
Estimated Cost of Unit x Number of Units Required = Cost. 

15. LEASING 

Rate/month for unit multiplied by number of units re- 
quired = annual cost. 

1 6 . TRANSPORTATI ON 

Includes expenses for and related to travel and trems- 
portation for children and staff as associated with 
professional meetings, emergencies, conventions, etc. Two 
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formulae 



are provided: 



Dally 



Number of miles/day x rate/mile x number of 
drivers needed x number of days required = 
annual mileage cost. 



Travel 



Number of days of travel by employees x 
number of employees x per diem rate plus 
transportatoon - annual costs (especially 
related to out-of-town travel costs). 



17. 



MISCELLANEOUS COSTS 



All costs of fees, equipment, materials, uncollected 
accounts, and progrcuns not accounted for in your categorical 
headings are entered here. The costs incurred cem be allocated 
on an annual basis. Providing funds for this category is best 
determined by experience. This category provides relief when 
other areas are exhausted. 



When calculating the cost per unit of service, it is 
assumed that a common unit of service exists. In this unit 
of service, there must be a specified time during which 
service is provided as well as a reflection of what is being 
measured.' The problem of determining the cost/child being 
served can be handled by one of three common measuring ser- 
vices: (a) licensed capacity, (b) enrollment, or (c) average 
attendance. Each measure has a major limitation. 



18. CARE COSTS PER CHILD 
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LiCv^nsed Capacity - A center may enroll to licensed capacity 
or it may enroll more than its licensed capacity. 

Enrollment - is representative of the nunvber of children 
who pledged to receive full service although some children 
nay only be part'-time. 

Average Attendance - is normally less than total enrol- 
lment and reflects seasonal variations. 

A suggested method of calculating the number of child 
hours of service is as follows:* 



A B C X 



NUMBER OP NUMBER OF NUMBER OF NUMBER OF 

CHILDREN HOURS/DAY CHILD-HRS 

(2-12) ^^^^ OF SERVICE 

MONTH ENROLLED ENROLLED ENROLLED (A X. B X C «X) 

JANUARY 

FL-BHUARY 

MARCH 

APRIL 

MAY 

.JUNE 

J'oliY 

AUGUST 

3KPTKMBER 

OCTOBER 

VOVftMBER 

D&iCEMBER , 

*McCleIlan, "Day Care Cost Analysis," Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago, 1971, p. 93. 
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20. FOOD COSTS 
(Additional information 
under Supplies) 

There are assists with food costs from the Department 

of Agriculture for non-profit centers that serve indigent 

children. The program is funded by n flat grant to the 

Michigan Department of Education by the Federal government 

under the Special Food Service programs for Children. Since 

funds are limited, an application does not automatically 

assure a center of participation. Priorities are set. 



A. Day Care Programs can apply for subsidy if they ; 

1. Are non-profit (Tax exempt under Federal Revenue Law) 

2. Licensed by Michigan Department of Social Services 
as day-care center or nursery school. 

3. Serve children from low income families. (Low income 
level same as for USDA School Lunch Program) 

B . The subsidy program : 

1. Cash reimbursement per child: 
36<: for lunch 

18<: for breakfast 
12* per snack 

2. Commodities: 

surplus foods purchased by USDA and made available 

3. Equipment: 

assistance with a percentage of costs 

If your center can qualify as a "neediest center" — at 
least 80% of families on welfare or poverty incomes and the 
center has little source of income other than tuition — the 
reimbursement may increase for meals and money is available 
for administrative costs. 

If centers meet the three criteria outlined under A, 
they can apply for the program by contacting: 

Food and Nutrition Service 
Michigan Department of Education 
1116 S. Washington Ave. 
Lansing, MI. 49092 
Telephone: (517) 373-3347 
Contact: Miss Henrietta Moore 

ERIC ' ^ ' 



DEPRECIATION dcpt 

^fST copy AV;i,UBLf 

NATURE OF EXPENSE 

1. In the case of assets acquired for use in business 
(such as buildings, machinery, furniture, equipment, 
etc.) the cost is charged off to expense over full 
period of the respective asset's useful life, instead 
of being charged entirely to period in which it was 
acquired. The amount so prorated each year, is called 
depreciation and deemed to be an expense of business 
(decrease in capital) . 

2. Depreciation may be physical (wear and tear) or 
economic (obsolescent). Depreciation is generally 
charged . 

THE STRAIGHT-LINE METHOD 

Most usually encountered, it calls for proration 
of asset cost, reduced by its expected ultimate sal- 
vage value, evenly over the estimated number of years 

of its useful life. 

$COST(C)-$EXPECTED SALVAGE VALUE ( j 
ANNUAL DEPRECIATION (D) = ESTIMATED USEFUL LIFE, IN VEARS (I 
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22. INVENTORY 

It is advisable to keep perpetual inventory records. 
A card or looseleaf sheet should be maintained for each item 
carried. Each record should show the number placed in stock, 
the number issued, and the balance on hand. There are two 
methods that can be used to supplement good inventory prac- 
tices. 

A. PHYSICAL INVENTORY: An actual count of each item in stock. 

B. ESTIMATED INVENTORY: This is predominantly used in busi- 

ness to show gross profit. 
To help cistinguish between expendable and non -expendable 
materials, provide for the person responsible for receiving 
coding system (in duplicate) so that all materials are 
verified, recorded, properly routed, and the supplier paid. 
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•^JRCHASING u 



BEST COPY AVAIU\B(,E 



ALS 



Several business orgar.:.ial ion::> *..ive u>. lopeul pre-schooi 
"discovery centers." Their advertising stresses "educational" 
clothing, toys, etc. An investment in their products is sup- 
posed to be utilitarian and educational according to them. 
It is necessary to be aware cf tiu; > » . . . i > aiid/or 

drawbacks to such products and it is also helpful to have a 
policy on the selection of any such products. 

For safety purposes, check material content for combus- 
tion level, toxicity, breakabi i ity , shuip, poiated or 
protruding parts, detachable parts, general construction, if 
It is washable,' etc. (Consult Children's Bureau publication 
473-1971, Safe Toys for Your Child . Also Good Housekeeping , 
November, 1971, "Caution: Toys Ahead. " ) 



parallel to the overall organizational plan. The responsibility 
and authority for this function should be delegated to an ad- 
niinistrative agent an4/or staff member. There should exist a 
purchasing policy for the day care center that outlines the 
policy, principles, and general procedures to be followed in 
the performance of the purchasing function. It should also 
provide authorized persona with a clear statement of their 
duties, responsibilities, prerogatives, and limitations as 
they relate to the day care center. 



24. 



PURCHASING 



The purchasing function of a day care center should be 
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The purchasing policy should also convey to suppliers, 
vendors, etc. a statement of those practices employed by the 
day care center that insure fair and uniform treatment. 

As a secondary function, the policy statement should 
describe the record-keeping and inventory system maintained 
by the day care center, provide a description of desired con- 
duct and expected levels of performance of the purchasing 
agent (s), and serve as a reference source for legal techni- 
calities, taxes, excess property disposition, etc. 

To summarize, the reasons for the establishment and main 
tenance of a purchasing policy and purchasing agents are as 
follows: 

1. To centralize the responsibility for the purchasing 
function. 

2. To hold delegate person (s) responsible for uniform and 
impartial practices. 

3. To establish a mechanism for data collection, recordkeep- 
ing, and coordination of equipment and supplies. 

4. To reduce the number of personnel involved in the pro- 
curement function, enabling personnel with other skills 
to pur«5ue their respective areas. 

5. To establish and maintain policies for proper quality, 
quantity, timing, cuid pricing. 
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As part of donated goods and sciviceb, unpaid volunteer 
efforts can contribute to general or specific program goals. 
A card file with these headings could provide the source for 
a variety of volunteer help. 

PAREXTS AND RELATIVES OF CH :..J:w:. ./:<.. ' .... 
C'w'SrOwlAN AND OTHER SCHOOL WORKMAN 

INDUSTRY: OCCASIONALLY INDUSTRIAL FIRMS PERMIT EMPLOYEES 
TO USE COMPANY TIME FOR VOLUNTEER SERVICES 

HOMES FOR SENIOR CITIZENS, RETIREES 

FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS , 

OFF-DUTY POLICE AND FIREMEN 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 

COLLEGE STUDENTS AND THOSE IN EDUCATION COURSES 
LOCAL MILITARY aASES 
COMMUNITY/CIVIC ORGANIZATIONS 
C^IURCHES, TEMPLES, ETC. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PERSO^INEL 

BOY SCOUTS, GIRL SCOUTS, CAMPPIRE GIRLS 
INTERESTED CQ^IMUNITy MEMBERK. 
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26. FEDERAL AND STATE GOVERNMENT FORMS 
Usually used in Day Care (not licensing) 

Federal Government Forms ; Form Title 

^^"^ Application for Employer Identifi- 
cation Number 

,1^. 5^^^°"^ *557 How to Apply for an Exemption 

1023 for 501 (c) (3) 

1024 for 501 (c) (4) Exemption Applications 

SS-15 and SS-15a Certificate Waiving Exemption from 

taxes Under the Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act (PICA) 

Return of Organization Exempt from 

Income Tax 

i^J?:--*: U.S. Corporation Income Tax Return 

Publication #15 Employer's Tax Guide Circular E 

(booklet) 

Publication #393 Federal Employment Tax Forms (booklet) 

Employer's Quarterly Federal Tax 

Return 

U.S. Deposit Tickets 

W2 Withholding Tax Statement 

Reconciliation of Income Tax With- 
held from Wages 

Employee's Withholding Exemption 

Certificate 

State of Michigan Forms ; 
Michigan Employment Security Comrrtission 

MESC 1007 Application for Determination of 

Employment Status 

MESC 1009 Registration Report to Determine 

Liability 

Department of Treasury 

C1120 Michigan Corporation income Tax Return 

C2000 Michigan Annual Report, Non-Prof it 

Corp . 

'-4001 State of Michigan Employer's With- 
holding Tax Guide (booklet) 

C3202. Quarterly Sales, Use and Withholding 

Tax Return (Send pre-addresses from 
Lansing, not available otherwise) 

W2 Optional Wage and Tax Statement (6 pt) 

MI-W2 , State of Michigan Wage and Tax State- 
ment (4 part) 

MI*W3 Reconciliation of Michigan Income 

Tax Withheld 

MI-W4 Employee's Michigan Withholding 

Exemption Certificate 

Er|c G !) 1 .3 5 
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INriuKANO b: 

'.'ote:i o.\ Class Meecinq on Insurarv- wi, • ■ < ' , ■• ■ 'r-prLro 

:.w Arbor, M 

1973 



r . Public Liability Coverage 

Protection from lawsuits as a result of netjiigence of yours 
or emplovces, or conditions of premises. Insurance company 
pays cosco of defense. "Coverage for Business Pursuits covers 
teachers for something they might do." 

$100,000 - $300, OC: - cor. . ..d--v^^ ' Mr'- M^.-^ (for bodily 
damage) 

$5,0CG limit for property daniage. a s i^iemium $53.00 

per yc:ar for 2,000 sq. feet) figure varies with space 
Piay areas eqv\ipment. also considered 



II . Bus must be insured 

Medical payments for people on bus 
Damage to bus 

Rate for bus for use of organization costs less than Bus 
used for hire 

If staff uses car for center, non-owned automobile coverage 
— $25.00 per year premium. This is attached to bus policy 
on public liability policy. 

III. Fire Insurance 

Michigan Inspection Bureau inspects property to set rate — 
if rate is not already established. Premium basad on 
construction (brick or frame) — fire protection in location and 
value of property 

IV. Workman's Compensation — Required by State 

Rate — coverage that protects the injured employee 
Pays medical costs 

Pays time off the job in excess of 7 days 
Ratie depends on pay and number of dependents 

($60 to $120 per week) 
Workman's compensation pays before medical insurance 

V. Unemployment Compensation paid to state 

person who is Taid off." Ex. $15,000 payroll — $79 

VI. Social Secu rity — 5.85% 

Dorothy Picard 
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28. RECORD KEEPING 

Notes on a Class Meetina - 1973 

Rev. Mitcham, Director 
Chateau-Gai Day Nursery 
3130 Puritan, Detroit, MI 

1. Method chosen should be a functional one. Best pre- 
organized, printed system is: "The Idea System - Bookkeeping 
and Tax Record for Service Businesses," Rook Stock no. 3621. 

2. Must keep a record of all toys, consumables, etc., 
when they are purchased and when they are retired. 

3. Must keep records on yourself (director, owner) re. 
assets, liabilities, etc. 

4. Must keep records on employees: Name, address, phone, 
social security number, educational experience, references, 
etc. This may all be put on your application blanks. 

5. You must keep records on the children: enrollment forms 
s.-.oulc. have health information on them as well as on the 
nfea^ch forms, addresses, phone numbers, places where par- 
ents work and phone numbers, name of person to be called 

in case neither parent can be reached, permission to take 
child to a hospital in an emergency. Include a space for 
eye problems and dental problems. Have teachers take notes 
on these problems and record on forms and inform parents. 

6. Rumor has it that Federal Interagency Requirements are 
changing from a 5 to 1 ration to a 10 to 1 ratio. 

7. It would be ideal if day care centers would pass on their 
records with the kindergarten child. It would be a real 
help to the kindergarten teachers. 

8. Keep accurate attendance records. Charge whether child- 
ren are in attendance or not. 

9. The main advantage to forming a corporation is the larger 
buffer for liability. The main disadvantage is that the 
corporation is doubly taxed. A corporation does have inheri- 
tance benefits. 

10. There should be a 30 day probationary period before 
having teachers sign contracts. A working agreement is a 
little easier to use thari a contract. 

11. Take into consideration the amount of independent study 
in which an employee engages when considering raises. If a 
person is not enough interested to further his own knowledge, 
then he is not usually deserving of a raise. 

E£JC 0 9 13 7 Mairtha pander 



29. P.^Oi'JSAL WRITiNu 

Notes on Class Me«j'::.i., 1^j73 



Suggested outline ^or Proposal Writincj . Bob Lepsig - Michigan 

State Department of 
Social Services 

I. Summary - optional 

-Who - what' agency will proviue ctij -.e. .' s C 
-What - wha^t exactly is being requested 
-For Whom - who is the service aimed at 
-Where - any geographical limits 
-When - period of tiaie service will cover 

II. Statement of Need 

-Develop reason why service is needed (Statistical evidence 
to document the problem is available). Show that there is 
a problem that is not receiving adeqiiate attention. 

III. Define Service 

-Objectives - What do you want to do (This must be -tied in to 

the need identified in section above) 
-Service or Program - Show how the service or program will be 
developed to achieve the stated objectives. 

IV. Staff and Organisational Plan: (if applicable) 

V. Budget: Categories that money will be spent for 

VI. Accountability: How do you plan to report bade, or work with 
the funding sources to show how the money was used. 



Siadents should also be aware that many sources have their own 
outline that must be followed in submitting application for a 
grant and they should be cautioned to check before compiling an 
application. 
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Section V — Physical Facilities and Equipment 

In addition to the basic equipment list in this section 
there are materials developed by innovative and experienced 
nursery school teachers like Barbara Banet and Thelma Valen- 
stein, who served as course faculty in 1973. 



Additional Materials 



Project Head Start 

#9 Equipment and Supplies 



Designing^ The Child 
Development Center 

Choosing Toys for 
Children of All Ages 



Community Playthings 
Catalog No. 191 

Criteria for Selecting 
Play Equip nent for 
Early Childhood 
Education 

Play and Your 
Child's Development 
Extension Publication 605 
Home and Family Series 
Reprintea April, 1972 



A Great uve Life for 

Your Cl -ildren 

HEW rfcJad liner Series 

1962 



■Project Head Start FREE 
Office of Child Development 
U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

FREE 



--American Toy Institute, Inc. 
200 Fifth Avenue FREE 
New York, N.Y. 10010 

— Community Playthings FREE 
Rifton, New York 12471. 

— Community Playthings FREE 
Dept. «2 

Rifton, New York 12471 



-Michigan State University 
East Lansing, Michigam 



«1 



■U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington, D.C. 20402 
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Section V CONTENTS 
Physical Facilities and Equipment 

1. Equipment Lists ^^30 

2. Indoor Play Areas and Interest Centers 133 

3. Creative Outdoor Equipment 140 

4. Creative Uses for Discarded Material 145 

5. "Box Bonanza" 149 
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EQUIPMENT LIST* 

When developing a list of necessary items for both the 
center and the children, criteria consideration should be 
developed regarding functionality, health, safety, costs, 
learning, and general development provisions of each item 
under consideration. The numbers required for a particular 
item are dependent upon the need, and especially, the cost. 



The following list is suggested as basic equipment for 
each group of children: 

I. A COMPLETE SET OP HOUSEKKEEPING FURNITURE SUCH AS: 

1 child size stove 

1 child size refrigerator 

1 child size cupboard 

1 child size sink 

Set of unbreakable dishes 

Set of pots and pans 

1 doll bed with at least 4 dolls 

1 doll buggy 

1 child size ironing board 

2 child telephones 

Druss-up clothes for boys and girls, with dresses short- 
ened to suiteible length. These could include hats, 
purses, shoes, jewelry, dresses, jackets, vests, and cos- 
tumes . 

II. A COMPLETE SET OP UNIT WOOD BLOCKS AND OP HOLLOW WOOD BLOCKS 

Three or more large wooden trucks or equivalent , such as 
jet airplanes, big boars or riding trains. 

Indoor climbing equipment, such as A-frame climber, 
house-gym climber 

*'^'^ott\ Handbook on Day Care Administration , Donald Weatherspoon 
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Ii:. A a: :.>\TERIAI.b 



BEST m AVAILABLE 



Ac least, one cwo-.-.ided .'.i^se' t"'.':, . i •., • «• ; t.l; larg«'> 
brushes and paint 

Paper, crayons, pencils, chalk, past and glue 

Sufficient blunt scissors for each child (at least 10 
pa-rs in each class) 

Piaydough and utensii^s for each class, such as small, 
sturdy, rolling pins, cookie cutters and small dishes 

Junk materials for cciiavje le.-:; ■ a'l . \ jects 



IV. TABLE TOYS 

10 puzzles for each class of suitable difficulty for 
ages of the children 

Storage racks for puzzles 

Assorted table toys such as: Play tokens, early learning 
kits, twisting bang-a-ball, vari-peg pounder, jiqsaw cone, 
perception plaques, nurnber sorter, snap blocks, trains 
and tracks, mini-cars, rig-a-jir, nail and hammer sets, 
pegboard and pegs, large beads to string, junior lock 
box, picture dominoes and wood lotto 

V. SOME PROVISIONS FOR WATER PLAY 
A water table would be ideal 

Plastic dishpans can be used (2 or 3) or small plastic 
wading pool 

Water proof aprons 

Small boats, plastic bottles, floating objects 

VI. SOME PROVISION FOR SAND PLAY 
A sand tcible would be ideal 

Plastic dishpans can be used (2 or 3} or small plastic 
wading pool 

Spoons, pans, plastic bottles, small cars, trucks, etc. 



VII. MUSIC 

Record player and records 
Rhythm instruments 
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VIII. HIGHLY DESIRABLE EQUIPMENT 

Workbench with real tools, soft scrap wood, nails, et( 

IX . LANGUAGE 

A good assortment of children's books 
Pictures 

Magazines and catalogs 

X. OUTSIDE PLAY EQUIPMENT 

Sand box 
Climbers 

Wheel toys (tricycles, wagons, wheel barrow, riding 
toys, such as tractors, etc. 

Imaginative equipment (old tires, old stumps, con- 
crete drain pipes) 
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2, indooa ?:ay areas an.^ lyTP'^- ••■ • ' -yr::?.: ^ ^^^^ Al//\/ij^. 



BLOCK AREA 

low shelves with coinpartments or containers for different types 
of materials 

bloci^s (wooden) - make your own with "2 x 4's" of different 

lengths 

cartons for large blocks - use liquor boxes with dividers 

in;*ido^ taped siiuc 
cars and trucks of different ^..z^is 
animals and people - rubber, plastic, or wooden 
boards of different lengths - wooden or cardboard (e.g. from 

bolts of fabric) 
carpet samples - for children to arrange as they choose 
old bedspread or blanket - for making houses, tents, caves, etc. 
large carton or crate - for hiding, etc. - cut windows, doors 

and decorate if wish 
low sturdy table (e.g. piano bench) - for pretend car (add 

real or cardboard steering wheel 

HOUSEKEEPING CORNER 

kitchen appliances (sink, stove, refrig., cupboard) - orange 

crates or cartons will do 
table and chairs 

doll bed (carton or crate can be used) 

mirror 

dolls and doll clothes 

chest or hooks on wall for dress-up clothes 

clothes and accessories for women, men, workmen, etc. (includ- 
ing toy tools, hats, flashlight, piece of hose, wallets, 
nandbags, scarves, etc.) 

doll dishes, pots, pans, utensils, empty food containers 

telephones 
pillows, blankets 

cleaning supplies - mop, broom, dustpan, sponges, scrub brushes, 
towels, vacuum cleaner 

DRAMATIC PLAY MATERIALS (in addition to those listed above) 

props for special people: mailman, doctor, fireman, garage 

mechanic, barber, grocer, shoe repair man, waitress, etc. 
puppets - lots of varieties exist and are easy to make 
puppet stage - use large carton 

doll house and furniture - homemade variety works well (needn't 
stories to act out - with props, if desired 
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BOOK CORNER (and a place for a child to be alone when he 
chooses) 

books and a display rack 

rug or mattress to sit on, and/or a table with chairs 
pillows to sit on or lean against 

easy chair, couch, or child-size rocking chair - if available 



WATER AND SAND PLAY (also try salt, rice, dried beans, etc. 

instead of sand) 

caoie or sand or water - or use several plastic dishpans 
pouring, sifting, and measuring devices - funnels, cups 

spoons, bowls, strainers, etc. ' 
for water play - try paint brushes, scrub brushes, sponges, 

squirt bottles, bubble blowing, floating and sinking 

experiments, and snow experiments 



ART AREA, TABLE TOYS AND GAMES 

materials are too numerous to list; keep in mind that many 
of the materials neeJed for these areas can be obtained 
free or handmade 



SCIENCE CORNER 

table with shelves or drawers 

scale (such as a balance scale - make your ownl) 
magnets - with objects to attract and repel 
magnifying glass 

measuring devices - ruler, yardstick, measuring cups and spoons 
seeds to grow 
animals to care for 

things to take apart and examine: alarm clock, keys and 

locks, nuts and bolts, etc. 
treasures: leaves, shells, rocks, sticks, flowers, bark, 

nuts, weeds, etc. 



LARGE-MUSCLE ACTIVITY AREA (see also BLOCK CORNER) 

climbing and jumping appartus 

mat, mattress, and/or bome other kind of bouncing, jumping 
surface 

punching bag - make your own with rags and a pillow case 

(also good for kicking, biting, etc.) 
rocking boat or horse 
ride-on cars and trucks 

tunnel 

balance beam (easy to make) 
bean bags and place to toss them 
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«M.<::.: .u^^nkh BEST COPY AVAILABLE 

. nacrarr.c'iits tor c!ii Idr<..';\-- ;. ..r a; < • '. ■■r,/ ' . ; ,. ■ 

ijcarves, bells, feathers, or fiag'i- tu ddnct: with 
record player for teacher, and if possible one for the child- 
ron CO use 

records - for marching, different motions, songs, quiet music, etc, 
piano and/or auto harp for teacher 

♦COOKING EQUIPMENT 

pots, p.^ns , muffin tins, bowls 

ucen3:.ls - egg beater, spoons, measuring cups and spoons, etc. 
hoc plate with closed coils 

porcdble oven (unless kitchen oven is available) 
places, cups, spoons, forks, and knives (dull) 
for oeqinners: pudding, jello, cake mixes, frosting to spread 
on graham crackers, etc. 

also - sandwiches, fruit saiad, vegetable salad 
♦WOODWORKING EQUIPMENT 

workbench or a board on the floor (2' x 2' - covered with old 

carpet to muffle the noise, if desired) 
snail, hut real, tools and supplies - hammer, nails, sandpaper, 

wire, screwdriver, screws, hand drill, plane, vise and 

saw (if possible) 
soft wood scraps - pine is best 

pieces of styrofoam and chunks of corrogated cardboard for 

children who can't or don't want to use wood. Toy tools 
can be used with these and golf tees can be used instead 
of nails for a change. 

odds and ends to nail or wire onto wood - spools, cardboard 

shapes, nylon mesh, sponge pieces, aluminum foil, pieces 
of straws, etc. 

^:.egboard or box to store tools 



*indicat>j3 materials can be stored elsewhere (such as on a cart ' 
with casters) and used as desired, or easily shared with other 

classrooms . 
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THE USE OP INDOOR SPACE AND EQUIPMENT 

conLS^tions:'''' ''"^^ olassrooxn are ..ese 

1. HOW IS THE ROOM ARRANGED? 

Is Che space being used effectively? 
What is the atmosphere like? 

2 . HOW ARE THE MATERIALS BEING USED? 

Are they suitable for the children using them? 

Are the children encouraged to explore the materials 

creatively and given a chance to choose from a 

variety of activities? 

TiiE USE OF SPACE 

M?!!pf^n^^^L^^iS° ^^^^^ i« arranged) DETER- 

MINES TO A GREAT EXTENT HOW THE CHILDREN AND TEACHERS BEHAVE. 

5entPr°S^ "^IJ^^ ^^"^ ^^^^ ^^^"^ ^° behave? What are your 
v-enter s goals and are tney being reached? 

considered"^ '^^ "^"^ S^^^^ THimS SHOULD BE 

"Dead space'' (that is, open space - without boundaries - such 
as the middle of the room) invites running and wrestling. 
"Paths" (NOT a line on the floor; rather, a clear direction 
to move when going from one activity to another) can succes- 
sfully guide children from one area to another - such that 
they walk AROUND other activities instead of through them. 

Noisy and quiet areas should be separated. Rugs can be used 
to muffle noise, and shelves, dividers, etc. can be used to 
enclose' areas. Be sure there is a quiet, cozy corner for 
reading, resting, or just being alone for awhile. 

'7'^^??^^^°'^ areas" (with quiet, less overwhelming activities) 
should be set up near the entrance in order to make the 
transition from home to school, or from outdoor play to indoor 
P^ay, less abrupt. 

Space in an adjoining hallway may be used for lockers and 
for special activities when supervision is available. 

A "loosely organized" classroom (where activity areas are 
separated and therefore are seldom congested) will probably 
have a less pressured atmosphere for both the teachers and 
c...; children. On the other hand, if ple.y areas (such as 
•ho... ekeeping and blocks) are close together, the chances are 
qre. -ler that good dramatic play will occur - but more super- 
visicn and guidance will be needed. Consider, too, the 
possibliUty of havinc; ^ more open, less pressured classroom 
at the beginning of tho.- year, and then adding activities as 
the children grow in both age and experience. 

Activities placed side-by-side may "merge" in unanticipated 
ways - and in ways that are sometimes undesirable. If so, 
create boundaries between them, or move one activity to another 
part of the rocam. (j 0 1 4 7 
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ARE ':f.£ MATERIALS SUirA..:,,!- :' •:■ ■■^};:. 



BKT COPY /IVillMBLF 
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Are tnoy appropriate, considering the children's developmental 
leve Is? 

Aro t'r.oy presented in duch a way as to reint-orco the concepts 
and aevelop the skills you are trying to toach? 

Ari? the materials on low shelves so that the children can 
cu't what they need, use it, anu put it away when they are 
:-.-..--5aed? 

Are the -^.c^.terials clearly narked ant:' arrdxi^jod so that similar 
objects are always found together? 

ARE THERE A VARIETY OF APPEALING ACTIVITY AREAS OR INTEREST 
CE.VVERS DESIGNED TO INTRIGUE AND CHALLENGE THE MIND OF A 
P.^ESCHOOLER? (See accompanying list) 

If not, enlist the cooperation of parentii , friends, scout troops, 
and local merchants to collect scrap materials to make the 
interest centers more intriguing, e.g.: 

paper scraps - from printers 

wallpaper oooks - from paint and wallpaper stores 
carpet scriips - from carpet stores 

cartons 
s tyro foam 

ocrap lumber - from lumber yards 

dress-up clothes anc^ accessories - from thrift shops 

blankets, bedspreads, plastic tablecloths 

liquor boxes with dividers inside (for sturdy blocks) 

old mattress - for tumbling and jumping, or for the book corner 

mult i-:;olored wire - from the telephone company 

pillows, puppets, bean bags, and doll houses with furniture 

- from interested scout troops (hand made) 
chalkboard - make one yourself by painting a large piece of 

wood with 2 or 3 coats of "chalkboard enamel" ($5.00 a 

quart - covers 8' x 8') 

When equipment breaks, it's advisable either to remove it from 
the classroom or enlist the aid of the children in repairing 
it (such as taping torn pages, semding rough edges, sorting 
scrambled toys, etc.) 

Wier.ever possible, encourage the children to participate in 
upkuiep chores, such as scrubbing paint off tables, walls, or 
floors, washing dirty doll clothes, or scrubbing dirty cots. 
For these tasks, be sure you have plenty of child-size brooms, 
mops, scrub brushes, sponges, and even a manageable vacuum 
cleaner, if possible. 

Decorate the classroom attractively - display artwork at the 

children's eye level. /-.^ ; i j w « i. r. 

Compiled by Barbara Banet 

Resource: Planning Environments for 

Young Children: Physical Space 
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FOR A COZY AND (X(\%S^.Om 

PlUOWS S FOAM SCRAPS 



BEST copy mmu 



*li auas and ahapeia 

- tf.row piUowa 

- bo^tjtera 

- aofa and chair 

g9t aoccone to make new onea 
K9\xc:\ d.a Girl Scouts), or 

•crub, vacuum, and cover old onea 
(wltn vinyl or p.adtlc tablecloths 
for easy clear.lr^ in the future) 

UAai PUNC:{A3LE ?::.LOW - fill .a large 
ba^c (j- X y , e.g.) with foaa 
old pUlowa, or fabric acrapa. Use 
It for puncran^, kicking, cuddling, ate. 



FXLLOW ass - lota and lota of aiaall pillow* 
or foAB acrapa Citn be toaaed into a 
Boall cloeet or a large low-aided box- 
for jiMplag into, burying in, or resting 



IVIATS 



^9 



I any ai'M la fme, but crib or oot mattresses 

j ikre more easily moved around. 

. oaxe you :5wn mate by covering sheets of focn 

i witn virxyl or a plastic tablecloth. 

^reat for tumbitng, jumping, and placing un- 
■~ der climbln<j structures. 

pile eeven.! on top of each other for ft sofa, 



Rugs 



on tne floor or wall— 
attfirictive, sound-muf flijo^i and 
coofortabie, Ru^ help divide 
the room into play areas • 
carpet saxDplea « for sitting oHi 
for arran^in^ ("pathSi" "bedSi**) 

COZY. COM/C/.TAi^^ COWfER • secure 
a ru^ on a wallt letting half of 
it lit; on :ne floor belowe Put 
a oolster or 9e\§#ral pillows be- 
r«i.axi 1;, alon^ tno baseboards 





eeospREAos, biankets, 

\ 6EACH TOWELS 

use for hide-outa, tents, tunnels, dividers, 
stage curtains, picnic luncnes — indoora 
or out. Simply drape over tables, rows 
of chairs, clothes lines, tree branches, or 
s«iw horses, using hooks or clothes pins to 
secure them when necessary. 



SOFAS \ CHA\RS i 

i 

used easy chairs, loveseats, and aofaa j 
are great places to curl up and relax ) 
or read. j 
vacuum and scrub as needed, and perhaps I 
make bright new arm covers or pillow { 
covers. | 
make your own couch by putting a aattresj^ 
on a platform made of wood. j 



HAMMOCKS 



put dowels along the ends of a large piece 
of canvas, and secure it to a wall or 
tree with rope and hooka. With one hook 
at eaoh end it will swing and be tipsy; 
with additional hooks it will be oore 
stable. 

position it close to the ^und or floor, 
perh.ip8 with a niat underneath it. 
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Plant 

tiui Id 
Supp . ^ 
Securv 



BEST COPV AVRIUBLE 

). CRilATIVE OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT — HAVE YOU THOUGHT OF THESE? 

It'titi'^T flit for climbing, roiling, sledding. 

Attach ^ teet of garden hose to a heavy wooden box or post, and set 
. 'ground for a filling station. 

A^rami^i^® ^""^^ •'^^ ^^^1 '^i^-h water for a river 

Arranye a group of stumps of different heights for stepping, climb- 

rowboat with sand or leave empty for pretend boating. 
o...d . ..ow wooden fence for climbing over Irui under. 

a. d foot cedar post 2 feet deep, .'lace old tires over the 

^-os . .or a vertical climber, 
a iarc, sawhorse and equip With an i ri .vrpaulin for a Lent, 
f . -^u of bricks for buildinq. 
Ar-^nc ."'-5''':^^ ^ packing box for a :aa^Hshj.£t playhouse. 

■planes, etc! ^''^^'^^"^''^ smaller Ing boxes for trains, 

3ury large tractor ' tires erect for a pretend horse 

:^^ke outdoor ITltl fr^ "'^i'" ? ^^^'^^ ^ P'-^^'^^^ ^o"«- 

? tables from industrial wire spools. 

cut me ta. barrels open at both ends and paint bright colors. Use 

tor rolling, hiding, etc. 
Place ^^^^^^^^^Jll hoop low on a tree or building for use with 

Build ^P^'I'i^imple; sturdy, square boxes and paint brightly for 
ouilding, climbing, etc. 

Sand anci t-.-xint heavy 10-12 foot planks for free play. 

Build ,.nw.. >c3es about 24" high for use with nianks. 

tIp "t^^^l"^ ground and fiil ;ith water for boat play. 

sic--!.- a nfy/l^f'^^^^/^P^ ^^"^ * different climbing expSrie^oe. 

Supply a pile of different sized boards for free building. 

old car steering wheel on a box for a pretend vehicle. 
;j Id telephone pole and lay horizontally for a "balance beam' 

^ neni w:ng on a packing box to ma^e an airplane^ 

make art . n ''^rground tunne l 
, . 7 ' lengths of rope inside for 

and imagination. Painn , a.^^d 
-ircle from a tree 
4- nitcive "merry-go-roua^id" . 



iMount a; 
Se.cure . 
Nail a : 
Sink \ ; 
Suild d 

Hang 



,t:-jted ce:nent culvert to 
■ ooden ondge and suspend 



c v/i th 

an inexpeni. 



This 
Compi X 



/."api iments of Area 
^ol Guregian, Stone School K'ursei-y 



Huron 





mt-iT-YOURSELF PLAVGRC/UlviD 

TREE STUMPS BEST COPt A^AllAB^ 

CLIWbING UT^iPS - arranfi« atumpa in step forafttionj 
paint the surfacm different oolora 



I '\J MP AS 




CLUMP OP STUMPS - pxace attuapa 
of varying i^i^hta together 



ITJNN'kiLa - line up atumpa in two rowSi 
not too far apart. By placing boards 
tecroaa ine top, cnildren can make a 
tunnel. 





BKNQU'jij - two etumpa and 
a long board make a bench 
for Bittingt a table for 
aand creations and art 
aotivitiea (etc.)i or a> 
*'wall** between play areas. 



PKriTclND iT01£E - a atuop with burnera 
painted on the top can be used in 
the aand and water areas, or wnere 
otner n<ake>beiieve activities are 
jfoin^ on. 





LOW AAl^P 

usiin^ long, wide, sturdy boards, make a low raap 
for wneel toys - indoors or out* 



VOOSWORKIMU WGRKBi^CH - in. a 
protected spot, a atiuap' can 
be a good pounding surface - 
for use as a workbench or 
for pounding naila directly 
into It* ^gg^ 






HIU-SLIDE 

Btcure a sliding board on a;e side 
of a hill or aound 



CHALKBOARD 



buy ••cnalkbourrt eiuunel*' and paint it 
on a wail or large board ~ indoors 
or out. (Oiidden Paint Store in AeA. 
will order it for youe One quATt 
(S3 •00) Bnouia cover a ear face about 
8^ X 8» with two or three ooalrse) 




e^LAMCE BEAM 

place a lonK board (such as a 2 x 4) on sevens 4 

out out a portion of each oroii pieoeriJ^o^ "'"^ °' °" 
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PULL CART 



00 1 1 *n ol 1 lire on a board with 4 OMt«rt 

add (4 piece of rope for pulling 




HAMMOCK 



dttach ^ naaonock (made from canvaa) to %r%m% 

or the building 
poaition u cloaa to the ground i pr^ftrably 

over a putcn of graas, sinoe haomookt t#Ad 

to De tipsy 

TREASURE CHEST OF JUNK 

poaaible contents : 

rope and string of varying lengths 
pieceu of cloth - strips and squarcs 

wheel a <-.f all sizes 
old tire ; .imp 

tub*f:'. ■ vry.ng widths and lengths 
{a..:., ..8 p.Vfcea ^-if old dwdaa hoss) 

smai : c^e^vr plastic bottles (for col- 
lect Ln,sj bu^s and things) 

old oil 2&n 

old h-i^i-.Pa - paint bruahesi sorub 

brua-i*?«, >''M,3k brooa 
9 p r in.-"i • -. \ f ron '. a i ses 
popa . ■ ; <• <-.[ o, 8 
amol I pldstic containers 



DOLLY 
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••ours 4 casters to a piece of wood 
(12" -x 18- will do nicely) 

oaildMu can lie or sit on it and 
Aooot thanaely** around 



CONCRETE TUNNELS 

obtain orvB or mre litrg© sewer 
pipea 

paint witn bright colora 
us ft as is on the (ground or 

build a mound over it with 

dirt or wood chips 




(J^ paint a bull's eyo or clownface on 
the Bide of a shed, acnooi, or 
on a board (which can be leaned 
against the building or 2 trees) 

qD us« tires or fiberdruas as containera 
for tossing beanbaga or balls into 
cut holes in a board or in a 
oarii board carton « 




"INDOOR' MATERIALS TO BR\N6 OUTDOORS 

(Buevcfti vriair-ua*s'-.ta * pufohM€d or hoaeoiftde 

science coti'^^naia - 'rt<\f<J«<>C| s^.tfdi to ptar\t 

woodworKinx r->ol8 and wood scraps 

water <:'v.r.<: ev:iuipcaeat 

boolca 

puncaiH/-: 

"cooK.ra<'* ; r . ' tj - e.«. eandwiohes for a picnic 
cardboari m.-^^tb of all al««i - the bigger the bet > 
boards - /ur./w..; len^ine - p4int with liquid pU«U.r. 



oompilad by 

Bajrhnra Banet 

Au«. 1i 1972 
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4. CREATIVE USES FOR DISCARDED MATERIAL 



Paper and Cardboard 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7, 



8, 



9, 



10. 



11. 



12. 



milk caps 
uses: wheels 

collages 

paper plates 
uses: hats 

collages 

paper cups 

uses: grow plants in 
decorate 

paper straws 

uses: cut up and string 
cut up and use for 
collage 

paper bags 
uses : animals 

puppets 

mail bags 

valentine bags 

large paper cleaning bags 
uses : costumes 

newspaper 
uses: costumes 
stuffing 

cutting & pasting practice 

magazines 
uses: pictures 

cutting practice 

paper punchings 
uses: collages 

decorations 

paper doilies 
uses: to dii%corate 

to mount work on 

cup cake liners 
useb : May baskets 

collages 

flowers 

construction paper scraps 
uses: collages 

cutting and pasting 



13. Kleonox 

uses: mix with starch 

and form trees or 
twigs 

14 . paper napkins 
uses: stuffing 

decorate 

15. old valentines 

uses : cut out pictures 

16. old Christmas cards 
uses : cut out pictures 

17. sample books of wall 
paper 

18. sample books of gift 
wrapping paper 

19. rolls of obsolete 
tickets 

uses: play store 

sell milk at 
milk line 

20. shelf paper 
uses ; cutting 

finger painting 

21. shirt cardboards 

22. cardboard tubes from 
yard goods 

23. cardboard tubes from 
paper towels 

24. cardboard tubes from 
toilet paper 

25. cardboard inside lids 
uses: wheels 

string them 
counters 
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Boxes and Cartons 



1. oat meal boxes 
uses : drums 

Easter baskets 

2'. salt boxes 

uses : baskets 

small drums 

3. shoe boxes 

uses: store things in post 
office unit (pigeon 
holes) 
small houses 

4. large boxes 
uses : houses 

stores 

puppet theater 

5. nylon stocking boxes 

uses: paint pictures inside 
blue seeds in them 

6. meac cartons 
uses : animals 

dishes 

7. milk cartons 
uses: flower pots 

baskets 

8. cottage cheese cartons 
•.i5^^s: waste baskets 

large drums 

9 . 1 c--? cream cartons 

ir .. r^qvj cartons 

uses: store beads / seeds # 
etc. in them 



Wed 



s;'C»ols 
u«es : 



string them 

dolls 

wheels 



2 . 



srtraps of wood 

\if«f?s: carpenters bench 



3. saw dust 

uses : mix with water 
and shape it 

4. clothes pins 
uses: butterflies 

5. broom sticks 

6. tongue depressors 
uses : counters 

7 . toothpicks 

8. excelsior 

uses: mix with water 

9 • twigs 

uses : animals 

paint & use as 
trees 

10. berry baskets 
uses : hats 

store things in 



Clothes and Cloth 

1. old uniforins and costumes 
uses: dress up 

stuff & mount on a frame 

2 , old clothing - shoes , 
gloves, scarves 
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3. nylon stockings 
uses: stuffing f 

masks 

4. men's socks 
uses: puppets 

5. felt 

uses: collages 

6. cheese cloth 
uses: aprong 

7. scraps of cloth 
uses: collages 

mates 



dolls 
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Kite : 1 r . M ateria Is 

1. macaroni 
uses: string 

collages 

2. pocacoes 

uses: printing 
growing 

3. pop corn 

4. seeds 

uses: collages 

science table 

5 . nuts 



6. corn meal 

uses: use in place of sand 
Easter egg tree 

7. egg shells 
uses : decorate 

Easter egg tree 

8. old kitchen tools 
uses: gadget printing 

9. round detergent barrels 
uses: waste baskets 

drums 



Aluminum, Tin and Wire 

1. TV dinner plates 
uses: hats 

2. aluminum plates 

uses: mount clay objects 
in them 
hats 

3. scraps of aluminum foil 
uses: collages 

4. wire 

uses: carpenters bench 

5. coat hangers 
uses: mobiles 

6. umbrella fraune 

uses: Christmas tree 



7. jui-cc cans 

uses: paint containers 



Plastic 

1. plastic straws 

uses: cut and string 

coll ages 

2. spoons, knives & forks 
uses: play house 

counters 

3. plastic discs - Plaskon Co. 
uses : decorate 

abacus 



Odds and Ends 

1. wire insulation 
(Willys Overland Co.) 
uses: string them 

collages 
mosaics 

2 . string 

3 . ribbon 

4. camera flash bulbs 
uses: dolls heads 

5. light bulbs 
uses : rattles 

6. old candles 

uses: melt and remold 

7. Pipe cleaner 
uses : animals 

flower stems 

8. old jewelry 
uses: dress up 

9 . sponges 

uses: sponge painting 

cut up for collages 

10. feathers 
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11. Ivory Snow 

uses; make snow men 
decorate twigs 

12 . swatches of fur 

1.3. swatches of leather 

14. swatches of plastic 

15. beads 

16. styrofoam 

17. keys 

18. pebbles 

19. magnets - from television speakers 

20. gourds 

uses: rattles 

21. old artificial flowers 
uses: trimmings 

collages 

22. old spray guns 

uses: spray painting 

2 3. yarn 

?. 4 . cotton 

a. -J . oMt tons 

ur;es: string them 
collages 

i urge Materials 
1. old automobile 

2 ''Id tent 
J . rid boat 

4. i^rge crates for storage, buildmu, climbing 
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U ways -ho use 

cardboard boxe,S 





Educational Day Care Proqrair. 
University of Michigan 

School of Educatior. 
Theltna Valenstein, Director 



Artists J 



Richard Ocjlesby 
Maureen Sullivan 



Neighborh'jod Youth Corps 



SOICO 



BEST COPi ^^-^'^ 



BEST COPY AVAIUBLE 
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T 




V 




Space Y\eWet 





V 



(cooe ou\ ^ 





/ And use etn^'Vo^ 



■ Pcs-V Q^^- 

11^— ^mMM— i—Mfpiii"WKi II mm. 



o 
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BEST copy AVWUBIE 





^oojpd cV\a\rS 
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Une oV cWAd.OfN , 

^^^^ 






\ > 





:3. 




cor* ie "bo.^ 








i 1 






1 toeckA ^ 



/ ooo_Z ^ J^^^^ d\<k*,ona^ 

|X| moi^ 'oea.n ^0^^ . 
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BEST COPr AV/UUBU 

1S4 




caps 

E3 





VvMrVe, S;\©v,r 





\\\V 4W 



^rer«V Vvo^oVd S{»eUs«- ■^ai'^or; 
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BESI COPY AVIULABl£ 





Br V 




S'^oc^^\ /At 

Cra>|ef^^^ ^ai<\^, or 
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BEST con mum 





VjSe ice creom C<xr-. 
'i!^ CO rcvVe eacW or..- 

^ ^ r rr ^^^^ 



^ or -Vcly e €^ d 



foW s wV V\ar<ji u)«. rC 




sn.z^er W v^nm«> yr^ n Ae v,ooV:s V;%.«#<" 

S^u> Woo VC 
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V\ >©-<^ a C0L<-\3y\' d.ecorcx^ed ^cvjoeVru;^ boy. 



3^ (y>o^cV\ V>o)C Q-\\egL 
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Section VI — Program; Multi-Ethnic Materials 

Since there are many excellent puLUi cations on program 
content, no original materials were developed for the course 



Program 

Project Head Start 
#4 "Daily Program" 1 
#7 "Daily Program" 2 

#11 "Daily Program" 3 



Materials 



■Project Head Start FREE 
Community Action Program 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington r D.C. 



tion Newsletter 



Early Childhood Educa~ —Mrs, Jeanne Brown 

103 Human Ecology Bldg. 
Michigan State University 
East Lansing « Michigan 



Subscription 
$1.00 



Carol Austin, class participant, contributed a list of 
useful multi-ethnic materials from her center's library. 
This is included. 

Additional Materials 



Multi-Ethnic Materials 

! =;tarting Out Right 
Choosing Books About 
Black. People for 
Young Children 
Preschool Through 
Third Grade 

Bulletin No. 2314, 1972 



—Wisconsin Department of 
Public Instruction 
Wisconsin Hall 
126 Langoon Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 53702 



FREE 
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SOME MULTI-ETHNIC MATERIALS 

Carol Austin 

Saginaw County Child Development 
Center 



Books ; 

All by E. J. Keats 
An Apple is Red , Nemcy Curry 
Run and Play » Bank Street 
City Rhythms > Ann Grijalconi 
Two is a Team , L. and J. Beim 
Little Brother , Car^l Wilde 
Making Applesauce , E. K. Barth 
T he Mailman , Lynn Sweat 
The Monster 

Do you Know What? Ruth Janes 

Sesame Street Book of People and Things 



Flannel Bcard t 

^TlieTamily,- Milton Bradley 

Teaching Pictures t 

"School Experiences , " Scholastic 
"Motor-Perceptual Learnings," Bowmar 
"Black ABC'S," Society for Visual Education 

Wooden Figures ; 

"Community Workers" 

"Negro Family" Judy Story Sets * 

Puppets : 

"Family Pace Puj^pets," Instructo 

Fi 1m s 

"About Myself," set of 3, Bowmar 
"Wno Am I," set of 5, Scholastic 

"Robert and His Family," Society for Visual Education 
"Squares are Not Bad," Western Publishing Company 

Records : 

Ail by Ella Jenkins 
"Children's Songs of Mexico" 
■ "Coniones infantiles" 

"Pueblo Songs of the Southwest" (American Indian songs) 
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Section VII — Child Development; Behavior; Evaluation 

As in the previous section, since there are many excel- 
lent publications on child development and behavior, no 
original materials were developed for the course. In addition 
to materials mentioned below, we suggested use of Evelyn 
Linden's book on child development listed in the bibliography. 

MATERIALS 

Your Child from 1 to 6 —U.S. Department of Health, 
Children's Bureau Education, and Welfare 20<! 

Publication Number 30-1962 Office of Child Development 

Children's Bureau 

Development and Behavior — Cooperative Extension Service 

trom BjLrth to Five Years Michigan State University FREE 

Extension Bulletin #437 East Lansing, Michigan 

Child Guidance Techniques -- 
Extension Bulletin 565 
Home and Family Series 

Project Head Start —Project Head Start 

#12 psychologist Community Action Progrcun FREE 

Office of Economic Opportunity 

Washington, D.C. 

Away from Bedlam , Murphy, L.-U.S. Department of Health, 4 5^ 
DHEW publication Education, and Welfare 

(OCD) 72-18 Office of Child Development 

Washington , D.C. 

The Individual Child " 55* 

Murphy , L . , DHEW 
Publication OCD 74-1033 

From "T" to "We ", Murphy, L. " " 60<! 

DHEW publication 
OCD 74-1033 

A Guide to Discipline 

GalamiDOS, J. — National Association for the 

Education of Young Children 
1969 $1.50 
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EVALUATION 



Tools cire needed to assist in evaluating individual 
children and the overall functioning of the center. We 
attach a piece written by Kathryn Cole and Anne H. Steven- 
son for students at Michigan State. University which pro- 
vides observation guidelines for describing where a child 
13 in his development. A good beginning questionnaire for 
evaluating quality in a child care center was developed by 
.^nn Diggs and Patti Scanlon at Memphis state University. 
A more comprehensive outline for evaluating a center, was 
put together by Suzanne Pranzini and KatJiryn Cole for the 
Saninaw County Development Centers. Finally, a detailed 
look at the indoor program of a center is available as 
developed by Eugene Love, Licensing Consultant for Wayne 
County, for the Head Start program. 



ADDITIONAL MATERIALS 



5: Valuation of the Child 



Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc. 
44 E. 23 St. 
New York, N.Y. 10010 



60^ 



A Ouide for Teacher Re - 
cording in Day Care 
Ag<?nv.,ies, J- 17 




Natior.ai AssocioLtion for 
Education of Young Children 
in Young Children, Jur,e 1972 




Souths! as tern Day Care 

Pro jf ct 

130 6th St. 

; l la.;- .-i , Ga. 3051 i 




• of Child and 
P 3.- iv , Christopher 



^ za tion of Day 
/ Considerations 
■ the Mental 



himricho JournaJ cf 
Orthop.qychiatry , 4 3 (1) 
Janu-ary 19 73 



Hemicke 



00174 
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OBSERVATION GITIDELINES 

Kathryn J, Cole 
Anne H, Stevenson 



Observation objective: 

After reviewing the principles and characteristics 
of social, emotional, physical, and intellectual 
growth of children ages Z 1/2-5, the observer will 
recognize specific behaviors as reflecting a child's 
position on the developmental continuum. 



CHILD DEVELOPMENT PRINCIPLE^; 



Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
Growth 
of 



IS continuous. 

follows a developmental direction, 
rates vary widely, 

is sequential — present skills build 
sequence is the same for everyone, 
can be discussed in terms of four 
development, 

A child attains growth through active involvement with his/ 
her environment, ^ 



on past one. 
interrelated areas 



o 
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Growth Characteristics 



Observational Guidelines 



PHYSICAL GROWTH 



What activities are planned to 
promote physical growth? 



Development of muscular control 



reflex action 
large-muscle .control 
small muscle control 



Describe the amount of energy 
used in different activities 
by the child. Which type of 
activity does he spend the most 
time doing? Which the least? 

Where is the child in large- 
muscle control? How is this 
evident? 



Development of hand preferences 



use of both heuids 

use of one hand majority 
of the time 

fixed use 



Development of posture 

center of gravity near head 

center of gravity shifting 

center of gravity near 
pelvic region 



Does the child show a hand 
preference? Observe which 
hand is used during 

eating,, during use of table 
toys, during use of marking 
implements, during outdoor 
play. 

Notice foot and eye preference 
when situation presents itself. 

Does the child use the same hand, 
does he use different hands for 
different tasks? 



Describe the height and weight 
of the child as it compares to 
those who are his/her same age.. 

What proportions (head to foot) 
does the child have? 

How skilled is the child in move- 
ment and control of his body? In 
walking? In running? In balancing? 
In outdoor play? 
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Growth Characteristics 

PHYSICAL GROWTH (continued) 

Development of bowel and 
bladder control 

no control 

aware of accident 

remembers ahead of time 

daytime control 

nighttime control 



Observation Guidelines 



What evidence do you see which 
shows the child trusts his body 
to perform? what evidence do 
you see of hesitancy to trust 
his body? 

When the child uses the toilet, 
what sets him off? Other chil- 
dren? An adult? Part of the 
group routine? 
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Growth Characteristics 



Observation Guidelines 



SOCIAL GROWTH 



Development of play 

unoccupied 

solitary 

onlooker 

parallel 

cooperative 

Development of independence 



What activities are planned to 
promote social and emotional 
growth? 



Which type of play does the 
child engage in most? When does 
he play alone? When does he play 
with other children? 

How does he relate to other 
children during snack or other 
adult-directed small groups? 



In what setting does the child 
behave in a dependent manner 
(when parents leave ^ when dres- 
dence — changes from time sing, when hurt/ when in unfami- 
to time liar setting)? ' 



totally dependent 
varying degrees of indepen- 



independent with ability to In what setting does the child 
recognize need to be de- behave in an independient manner 
pendent for certain things (choosing play materials, using 

toilet, settling argtaments with 
other children)? 

Development of awareness of the needs and rights of others 



self-centered 

beginning awareness of 
other's needs but unable to 
put before his own 

aware of others' needs and 
able to place above own for 
increasing periods of time 



Is the child only self-seeking 
in his contacts with adults and 
children? 

What does the child do when a- 
nother child is hurt? 

How does the child relate to 
classroom pets? 
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Growth CharacteriBtics 

Development of conscience 

imposed by adult authority 
figure 

remembers when authority 
figure is present 

inner control based on own 
decision 



Observation Guidelines 



When does the child "mis- 
behave"? 

What role does the adult play 
in the behavior of the child? 

What roles do the other chil- 
dren play in the bahavior of 
the child? 



Development of emotional control 
no control 



acme control, facilitated 
by adult 

self-regulation of emotion 

De velopment of self-image 

unaware of self in relation 
to others 

aware actions of self influ- 
ence others 

yaccessful or unsuccessful 
interactions 

Lf- image fixed (difficult 
to change) 



What events lead to an emotional 
outburst by the child? Is his 
outburst direct? Indirect? 

What ways does the child relate 
to adults when he is "upset"? 



Does the child demonstrate self- 
confidence? When'' 

Does the child approach other 
children and adults freely? 

Does the child maintain eye con- 
tact when speaking with others? 
Is the child a leader? A follower? 
Whien? 

Does the child enjoy talking about 
himself? Herself? H if; /her "family? 
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Growth Characteristics 



Observational Guidelines 



COGNITIVE GROWTH 



Development of hand-eye 
coordination 



movements of hand and eye' 
Independent in gross 
activities 

use of hand and eye toge- 
ther in gross activities 

use of hand and eye toge- 
ther in refined activities 

Development of visual per- 
ception skilTs - matching 

objects to objects 

objects matched to pictures 

pictures to pictures 

aJDstract symbols 

groups of abstract symbols 



Development of language 

listening vocabulary 

labels 

sentences : 

2-word sentences 
complex sentences 

using language to reason 



What activities are planned 
to promote cognitive growth? 



Is the child able to control a 
pencil? Crayon? A paintbrush? 

Is the child able to throw a 
beanbag into a receptacle, catch 
a large ball bounced to him? 

Is the child able to use a peg- 
board? Connect dots? Cut on a 
line? 



Is the child able to match ob- 
jects on the basis of color? 
Shape? Size? or any other 
criteria? 

Is the child able to match ob- 
jects to their pictures? 

Is the child able to complete 
a lotto game? 

Does the child recognize his 
name in print? 

Can the child distinguish be- 
tween b and d? M and W7 P and q? 



Is the non-verbal child able to 
carry out simple directions? 

What types of sentences does the 
child use? When? 

Does the child describe an action 
picture including several people 
and objects by labeling objects? 
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Growth Characteristics 



Development of memory 
visual memory 

auditory memory 



Development of problem- 
solving skills 

Classification - grouping ■ 
labeling 

1 criteria the group 

2 criteria objects 
additional pictures 

abstract criteria 

Seriation 

big-little 
3-4 objects 
4+ " 



Conservation, mass, volume 

length 

perceptual 
reasoning 

umbers 

perceptual - rote 
1 : 1 correspondence 
conservation 



Observational Guidelines 

Does the child describe events 
in terms of cause and effect 



Is the child able to name an 
object when it is removed? 

Can the child repeat several 
nursery rhymes of fingerplays? 



Does the child count by rote? 
How high? 

Is the child able to identify 
two equal groups as equal in 
number, even if they are 
arranged differently? 

Can the child place similar 
objects together? Can the 
child tell you why they go 
toge ther? 

Can the child order a group of 
objects according to size? How 
many? 

Is the child able to recognize 
equivalencies in mass? Volume? 
Length? Regardless of !iOw the 
equivalencies are presented? 
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A CHECKLI ST FOR EVALUATING QUALITY CHILD CAR E 

PROGRAMS • 

) 1. Joyful, happy children showing more enthusiasm 
than boredoin. 

) 2. Enough warm, caring, competent a dults , attentive 
to children and their indlviduar needs for total 
growth. The quality of tho intieraction between 
children and adults is the critical factor. 

) 3. Enough varied , stimulating pictures, toys, and 
e(^ui^ment for cognitive growth , accessible and 
within child's reach and at his eye level. 

) 4. Some adult-planned, mo xe ch ild initiated activities 
and choices throughout" th e ~day ' s p rog ram . 

) 5. Cheerful rooms , preferably arranged with interest 
centers , equipped to encourage child to freely 
explore , discover, satisfy curiosity and assume 
responsibility for returning things to shelves. 

) 6. Plenty of space in which to safely play and grow , 
indoors and out , including enough space for 
privacy at rest time. 

) 7. A special "storage" place for each child's own things. 

) 8. Well balanced, nutritious meals and snacks , food 

children enjoy, not too starchy or sweet. (Ask to 
see the week's menus). 

) 9. Indication that parents are welcome at all times. 

)10. Provision for emergency health needs of child such 
as an isolation area, accessible physician, or 
nearby health facility. (Ideally - a comprehensive 
health care program) . 



The authors suggest visits to Child Care facilities ur.der 
consideration, from 9 to 12 A.M., when the children are 
present and a revisit if there are any questions. A passing 
score is 70 or better. 

Caution: Licensing does not guarantee quality. 

Prepared by Ann Diggs and 
Patti Scanlon 

November 1972 - Graduate School 
of Education, ECE 7211, 

Memphis State University 

Memphis, Tenn. 
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Pranzini, Cole 

Saginaw County Child Development Centers 
Copyright 1972 

GUIDE SHEET FOR EVALUATION OF AN EARL Y CHILDHOOD 

CENTER ^ 

A. Classroom Set-up 
I. Planning 

a. Are teaching plans coiramuUcate to all the staff? 

b. Is the day well planned or do activities get 
pulled out at random? 

c. Does content change from day to day/week to week? 

d. What kind of planning is used? 

e. Does it provide a variety of new and old 
experiences? 

f. Could a new teacher step into the room and teach 
from it? 

g. Are activities included to promote the total 
development of the child; physically, socially, 
emotionally, and mentally? 

II. Scheduling 

a. How do staff know their duties for the day? is 
there any planning of duties or is this left to 
whomever is free? 

b. Is minimal time spent away from the children in 
chores? 

c. At all times are the majority of teachers with 
the children? 

d. Are staff dutier; TASi; ir/ntid fairly? 

e. Is a daily schedule of th(- sequence of nctjvities 
developed? Is it posted where everyone can see? 
Does the schedule provide a variety of activities 
for young children? 

f. Is over 1/2 of the schedule active/non-s tructured 
times? 

g. Are children kept sitting for short periods of 
time - 10/15 minutes? 

h. Do quiet, sitting times rotate with active, non- 
structured times? 

FIT. Are the following activities -tr»d/or items in Gvidence? 

a. Painting easei - S(?t up ['.'r action 

b. Play dough 

c. Science table - current 

d. Book display - currt»nt 

e. Large muscle equipment a..Mj L.ible for jction 

f. Special art project for lYi" day 

g. Planned dramatic play ^.icti"). t itjs 
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h. Manipulative toys on shelves in small containers 
or individually displayed for children's use, 
some on tables 

i. Sponges and aprons easily available to children 
j, Kleenexes easily available to children 

k. Large and small blocks 

IV. Room Arrangement 

a« Are interest areas well defined? 

b. Is there an area for group or story time? Is 
this area defined for children? 

c. Are there clear paths for children to move from 
one area to ariother? 

d. Is it possible for the Head Teacher to see all 
areas at once? 

e. Are quiet areas grouped together and noisy areas 
grouped together? 

f. Are light sources used where most needed? 

V. Room Appearance 

a. Are shelves neat and clean? Do children have a 
choice of toys available? Do children know 
where to take and return toys? 

b. Are bulletin boards attractive? 

c. Is children's art work displayed on the child's 
eye level? 

d. Are the teacher storage cabinets neat and clean? 
Are materials easy to find? 

e. Does the room give An over-all feeling of "this 

is a nice place?" Is it kept simple or cluttered? 

B, Daily Schedule 

I. Before Children Arrive 

a. Is staff in the classroom before children? 

b. Is set-up of the room done then? 

c. Does the room "invite" children to participate? 

d. Are all the interest centers set up? 

e. Is staff aware of what will happen during the day? 

II. Arrival 

a. Are all children greeted by the staff? Is there 
interaction with parents? 

b. Are activities available between arrival and break- 
fast? Are there enou'^ activities to service all 
the children? Are activities such that the 
children are not overstimulated? 

c. How many staff are with the children? Are the 
staff talking to and playing with the children? 
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d. Does each child have a special place to hang 
his/her clothes? 

e. Are nametags used? 

f. Is there a board to conununicate to parents? 
III. Freeplay 

a. Do adults go to different areas of the room? 
How do they know where to go? 

b. Is there an adequate number and variety of play 
potentials? (3 spaces x the number of children?) 

c. Are all areas well supervised? Do all staff 
keep their backs to the wall? 

d. Is the Head Teacher aware of the whole room? 

e. Do the staff interact with the children while 
supervising them? Talking? Touching? Guiding? 

f. Are all interest centers in use? Are they all 
covered by an adult? Do they all "invite" 
children to come and play? Are they all set-up 
before the children begin to play? 

IV. . Group or Story Time 

a. Is staff sitting on the floor with and between 
children unless job responsibility dictates 
otherwise? 

b. Is the group time content concrete, imaginative, 
and interesting? 

c. Are children involved or restless? Are they 
provided with activities which are a good 
balance between quiet cind active? 

d. Is length of group time right for the children's 
needs (10-15 min.)? 

e. In large centers is '^roup split in two? 

V. Outdoor Play 

a. Dc all staff go out? 

b. Is there an adequate numLei of activities? Are 
all adults involved wit:h the children? 

c. Is supervision adequate? 

d. Does each staff member, if necessary, take a 
10 minute break? Are the breaks staggered? 

VI. Music Time (if a separate time, otherwise include in 

group time) 

a. Are adults on the floor witn the children? 
Are they singing with the children? 

b. Is there a variety of activities - sitting and 
movement? 

c. Are music activities alwnys the same, or are new 
activities introduced? 

d. Does staff get as involvcvj n, music as the children 
do? 
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VII. Transitions 

a* Do the children know where to go next after 
completing an activity? 

b. Does an adult always go ahead of a group of 
children who are moving to another area? Do 
children go to and from group times smoothly? 

c. Are children ever left alone at any one place 
in the roiom? 

d. Who cleans up? Are children used to helping 
in clean Lp? 

e. Are the aig clean up jobs saved until nap time? 

f . Are children well supervised in moving to and 
from batftrooms and outdoors? Is someone always 
with every child? 

VIII. Nap Time 



a. Are the children given quiet activities to pre- 
pare them for nap time? 
^' only one person putting down cots? Are too 
many staff taken from the children to do this? 
c. Do all assigned staff merbers help the children 
to go to slee^? How is there adequate super- 
vision? '''bk:^ 



the next day? Ciban-up? Lesson planning? 
Getting children's work ready to go home? Breaks? 

e. Do all the classroom staff participate in 
classroom clean-up? 

f . Is the room set up for the late afternoon? Toys? 
Snack? 

IX. Transition - Post Nap Time 

a. Are children awakened gently but firmly? 

b. Is the movement of children to the bathroom 
smooth and adequately supervised? 

c. Who puts up the cots? Are children used to help 
put up cots? 

d. How many staff members are with the main number of 



X. P.M. Activities 

a. Is there an adequate number of play potentials? 

b. Is there an adequate variety of play potentials? 
C. Does the variety move from a balance of noisy- 
quiet to primarily quiet at closing time? 

d. • Does the staff play with the children? Talk to 




Preparation for 



children? 



the children? 
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XI. Departure 

a. Is there adequate supervision? 

b. Are children encouraged to help themselves in 
getting dressed to go home? Are children 




. helped when needed? 

c. Are children said "good-bye" to? Given art 
work? Escorted to the door or bus? 

d. Are parents given news about the child's day? 

XII. After Children Leave 

a. Is the room cleaned? 

b. What jobs have been left for clean up? 

c. Are set up jobs assigned and carried through for 
the next day? 

XIII. Mealtimes 

a. Do adults sit with children right away and stay 
seated? 

b. Do the children participate in setting the tables? 

c. Do the adults eat? Do adults positively 
encourage the children to eat? 

d. Is there conveifflation between children and 
adults? 

e. Do children serve themselvcis? Pass serving 
dishes? if spills occur, do children clean 
them up? Are sponges easily available for 
clean up? 

f. Are the children encouraq<.-d to take small servings 
at first and come back for seconds? 

g. the children clean up their own area after 
meals? Do th children ki.ow where to go after 
meal times? 

Interaction 

r. Interaction with Chi-ldren 

a. Do adults get down on the children's eye level 
to speak with them? 

b. Do adults talk with the children about what 
they are doing? 

c. Are there classroom limits? Are they reasonable? 
Are they positively stated by adults? 

d. Do adults set a good example for children? 

e. Dogs the staff follow through on directions to 
the children? 

f. What are the guidance and discipline techniques 
used? Are they effective and appropriate for 
the age of the children? Do they help children 
':'row or just stop behavior? 
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g. Are the adults cooperative and consistent with 
each other in disciplining children? 

h. Is there good language modeling by the teachers 
throughout the day? 

11. Staff Relations 

a* Does s taf f work toge cher as a team? 

b. Are the staff cheerffui and pleasant with one 
another? 

c. Does the staff seem l.g be communicating with 
one another well? Willing to help each other? 

d. Do all staff members share clean up and set up 
jobs? 

e. Does staff carry through on directions they may 
not like in front of children? 

f. Do staff support each other in guidance given to 
children? ^ 

g. Are staff duties divided fairly? 

h* Does the director or head teacher provide 

leadership and yet encourage individaul strengths? 
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INDOOR PROGRAM EVALUATION FORM 
Teacher's Name Date 



Center Administrator 



Evaluation Purpose: To evaluate, improve, and promote a space 
facility and indoor program which provides maximum growing 
experiences for preschool children. 



Space ; 

Are activities so centered as to not interfere with each 

other? YES NO 

Are there areas for active and quiet play? YES NO 

Is the block area in a location free from traffic? YES NO 

Are the boundaries of the housekeeping corner well 
defined by dividers of screens, shelves or house- 
keeping furniture? YES NO 
Are the easels located where the lighting is good and, 

if possible, near the water supply? YES NO 

Are there lanes of traffic for transportation toys? YES NO 
Is the tool bench in a protected area? YES NO 

Are the tables for quiet activities placed away from 

strenous and noisy play? YES NO 

Is the equipment always in the same place or is its 

position sometimes changed to stimulate interest? YES NO 



a 



Houseke e ping : 

Is it large enough to accommodate a :iumber of children? YES NO 
Is the unit set up in an orderly fashion when the 

children arrive? YES NO 

Does the unit include most of the following? A 

stove, sink, refrigerator, bed, table and chairs, 
■hes, ironing board, dolls, doll carriage, 
LLiphone, doll clothes, pots and pans, broom? YES NO 

Is ^:he equipment in good condition? YES NO 

Are the dolls dressed in relatively clean clothes? YES NO 

Are there changes of clothes for the dolls which can 

be managed by the younger child in the group? YES NO 

Are the dress-up clothes visible? YES NO 

Can a child get into them easily? YES NO 

Are they shortened so that there is no ha7.ard 

involved? YES NO 

Have 'Iross-up clothes been provided for the boys? YES NO 

Af; tn--:ce accessories such as pocketbooky, hats, 

scarfs, beadJJ, gloves, bracelets, etc.? YES NO 

Is water provided for washing dishes? YES NO 

Are there towels to use in wiping d.i shes and drying 

t-.hn babies? YES NO 



Eugene Low for 

cRir" ■ 1^ i (\ ,i W?yp9 County Head Start and 

'.!-•> ^» Michigan Dopartmt;nt of Social Service 
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Table Activities ; 

Are there large sheets of paper for crayoning? YES ^'0 
Are the crayons large and adequate in number and 

coiiSi^Lion? YES NO 
Is there a variety of materials for making 

collages? YES NO 

Are there ample brushes and paste? YES NO 

Do the scissors cut? YES NO 

Is the dough a good consistency? " YES NO 

Is there a generouo amount for each child? YES NO 

Are there different colors of dough? YL'S NO 

Do they experiment with mixing the different colors? YES NO 

Are there a variety of utonsils to use with it? YES NO 
Do the children have experience with clay as well 

as dough? YES NO 

Are the puzzles complete? YES NO 
Are there some simple ones for the young child! jn 

and more complicated ones for those with more 

dext'Tiiiy? YES NO 



Paints : 

Are the easels equipped \'ith large sheets of paper ^ 
several jars of bright thick paints and broad 
brushes? YES NO 

Are there smocks available to protect the children's 

clothing? YES NO 

Is there water near by for the children to wash 

their hands? YES NO 

Are there sponges to wipe up the paint and water? YES NO 

Is there a place to dry the paintings? YES NO 

Do the children ever finger paint? Sponge paint? 
Spatter paint? String paint? Block paint? 
Paint their own workbench creations^ cartons ^ 
macaroni^ stones^ shells ^ weeds? YES NO 



Bloc k Building : 

Is there a generous supply of unit blocks? YES NO 

Are the blocks arranged on shelves in an orderly 

fashion conductive to constructive play? YES NO 

Are there boards ; trucks ; trains^ wooden animals 

and people near by to enrich the block play? YES NO 

Are there large hollow blocks and beards for 

building larger structures? YES NO 

Equipment for Large Muscle Activ ity : 

Is the equipment sturdy and safe? YES NO 

Does it provide many different uses? YES NO 
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Mus i c : 



Is there a wide variety of musical experience? YEIS NO 

Is there a sturdy record player that children, as 

well as adults, may use? YES NO 

Does the supply of recommended records include a 

variety for quiet listening, songs and rhythms? YES NO 
Is there space where children can move about freely 

during rhythms? YES NO 

Are there sufficient rhythm instruments available 

for experimentation? YES NO 

Is mufiic brought into the general play? YES NO 

Books ; 

Arc books available to the child? YES NO 

Are they in good condition? YES NO 

Is there plenty of table space and chairs for a 

child to look at books comfortably? YES NO 

Do you have a shelf where books may be displayed 

attractively? YES NO 

Art.' a few colorful books laid open on the table 

to attract attention? YES NO 

: t'. ! addition of new V:)Ooks or ch^inoo of 

the selections ever used to sciinul-ite interest? > NO 

r.re bookfi available to meet the inhorost of 

individual children? •,<•:.; no 

.^rc books ever correlated with daily interest and 

i-v^t i es? YES NO 
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your nursery exposed to many experiments in science i^V ' NO 
it possible in your nursery to have a turtle, 
f.i:\h, hamster, etc.? Y!£S NO 

IT'; thr:y in a place whor*G a child may watch 



eed theT.? vl:.v NO 

' . /'.j't ever have visiting pets? YES NO 
H-'.-i d ieaf-ealii^g caterpillar been brought to the 
nursery, or a bag of green pea pods, or a dry 

rr.ilkweed pod with flying seeds? YES NO 
Would the exploration of a coconut, a red cabbage, 

or. an orange be exciting? YES NO 

Ai"^ there' plants or seedy growing? YES NO 
: -ire they in glass jars so the children can 

the qr^idual growth devc loprr'f.itT vp:s NO 
L.iefe ";p^vcral bowls, egg LoaterM, and ingredients 

foe experiments in cooking? YES NO 

Aro tnere nails besides the magnet? YES NO 
[; th:re a tub of water to experiment with materials 

tli-at sink or float? YE5 NO 
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section Vin— The Kandlc&pped Child in the Day Care Cer.ca 
N-o oriqinal materials were developed. Available material 



Pay v'ace $8 
.§®rv . r.g Children 
■^j*j"'...'^ ?gcla l N ee'ds 
, ?tccK~'^?17Si-or76 

?he '/ ulngrable Chi Id 
w. Murphy, E. Leiper 
r.H£V' No. (OCD) 72-19 

C h Ire r. -.vxth Specia l 

A- . ; al For Day Care 

(Renters 

M, Das he 



Supt. of Documents 

U.S. Government Printing Office 

Washington, D.C. 20402 



Day Care and Child Development 
of America, Inc. 
1401 K. St. , N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20015 
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Section IX -- Health and Nutrition 



The two summaries on health concerns were provided by 
faculty members of The School of Public Health and the 
Medical School at the University of Michigan, 
health nurse tells how to observe for signs of 
and a pediatrician gives tips on management of 
itiedical problems of preschoolers. 



A public 

trouble 

common 



Additional Materials — Health 



Project Head Start 
#2 Health Services 



Project Head Start FREE 
Community Action Program 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington, D.C. 



Standards of Child 



He<|lth Care , 
Standards of 
Health Care, 
1972 



Common 

Child 

1967- 



American Academy of 
Pediatrics 
P.O. Box, 1034 
Evans ton. 111. 



FREE 



Day Care 

#6 Health' Services 

DHiiW publication No. (OCD) 

72-4, 1971 



U.S. DepiDrtment of 
Health, L-iducation and. 
Welfare, Office of Child 
Development 



■5^ 



There are innumerable free booklets on nutrition. 
iLHt su-^gested snack foods was a helpful addition. 



This 



Additional Materials — Nutrition 



Fo rxl for All 
?ub. No. 20 8 



League of Women Voters 
of the Uni ted States 
1730 M Street, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Prr-'e^t Head Start 

^ * ^' '^ '^'-^''-^i tion Instructors • 

Guide 



Project Head Start FREE 
Community Action Program 
Office of Economic Opportunity 
Washington, D.C. 



Leader ' s Handbook for a 
N u t rition and Food Course 



# } M'.jt. rition 

#30 N u t rition ^. S ta f ^ 
f c al nTn g frog gams 

^ '"'Ui--!^ Jog, ^ J-,ar^hiftf 
^'^■'-KTlT e r vTq^. Tn cKllA Cage 



FREE 
FREE 



Food and Nutrition Service 
U*S. Department of Agriculture 
Washing i:on , D.G, 



NC^trition Educations 
Less on Plans 
K| n^<5rga^ v@n Thirough 3 
January 19 73 



Nutritional guijjje^ines and 
M# hu Sugges t i on j f |>r 
Head Start and Day Care 

Centers 
May, 1968 



Expanded Nutrition an<3 
Family Progran** 
Cooperative Extension 
Service of Washtenaw Coun|..y 
County Building 
Ann Arbor, Ml 48108 

Nutrition Services 
Division of Mateifn^i atftd 
Child Health 

Department of Health and - 

Welfare 

Augusta/ Maine 04330 
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!• Teacher Observation of Pupil's Health * 

The teacher occupies a unique position in relation to 
pupil observation since the elementary school child spends 
more of his waking hours with the classroom teacher than with 
any other adult with the exception of his parents. The te^qher 
IS aware of his physical and emotional health as well ^is his 
academic performance. Since she sees the child each day/ Sh^ 
Is in a strategic position to detect changes that may indicatte 
denations from health. 

Teacher observation is an important means of pupil health 
appraisal. Making a diagnosis is not the concern of the 
teacher although she may need help in making decisions about 
che need for referral. 

Formal inspections in which children parade before the 
teacher so she can "screen" them for physical defects, ds 
neither necessary nor desirable. This system has been re- 
placed by continuous informal observation which begins when 
the children are first seen for the day by the teacher. A 
::uick glance, as the children arrive in class, and for those 
^^.o need it, a more careful scrutiny, indicates those students 
^'no may need special observation during the day or immediate 
referral to the school's health service. 

During the course of the days' activities, the teacher 
'continues to note any changes in appearance qr behavior of 
T.^j children* Some may be lethargic or day-iireaming more 
Chan is customary. Others may be hyperactive or excessively 
.<cited over their projects and activities. A few may look 
>ick, with pale skin and lusterless eyes, or show signs of 
a "cold", or even give evidence cf pain or show signs of 
illness in many other ways. Depending upon the problem, the 
as.tiute teacher will make a mental reminder of those children 
'/n-- r.c-'?d further observation. In certain instances he v;ill 

i - .rri.mediate referral to the nurse serving the school, and 
- '^".^^ on the health records what he has seen and the aci:xon 
• a-'^r. . By consultation with the public health nurse, tea-- 
cners may more effectively iearn the signs and symptoms of 
wndt may properly be suspected as a significant deviation 
from normal health, and the proper method of handling the 
problem. 

The following signs or complaints may indicate to the 
♦.-•K;h.-r that the child probably needs to be checked by a 
r'/:;i..ian, Of in the case of teeth, by a dentist to determine 
^.r.f> cause and perhaps remedial care with appropriate recom* 
rnendaMons to the school by the physician or dentist based 
•joon his findings. The teacher should plan the kind of 
7ui iance and health instruction that will encourage the child 
professional care* 

Er|c ^'^""-^ DOir/ 
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GENERAL APPE-^R-^NCE 



a. Undue facigue, chronic fatigue, lassitude, poor stamina, 
cires easily 

b. Very thin, very fat 

C. Rapid loss or gain in weight or failure to gain ovigf 
a six month period 

d. Persistent and unusually enlarged glands in neck 

e. Excessive frequency of respiratory infections 

f. Repeated absence because of respiratory sickness 

g. Excessive breathlessness 

h. Excessive pallor 

i. Bluish lips 

j. History of "growing pains" (joint or muscle pain) 

k. Chronic lack of appetite 

1. Lack of vigor and poise 

m. A general "look" of r.ot feeling well 

N. Repeated, severe headaches 



POSTURE AND MUSCULATURE 

a. Unevenness in child's hips or shoulders 

b. Prominence of back or shoulder blades 

c. Inflexibility of joints, or stiffness 

d. Peculiarity of gait. 

e. Peculiarity of use of hands 

f. Poor posture on "standing tall" 

g. Difference in size of arms, differences in size of 

legs 

h. Poor muscular coordination, muscular rigidity 

i. Poor muscle tone (flabby muscles), poor muscular devel- 
opment 

j. Obvious deformities of any kind 



SKIN AND SCALP 

a. Unusual pallor 

b. Excessive redness (flushed) 

c. Eruptions or rashes, vesicles, blisters, scales, s<jfes , 
ulcers, infections, boils 

d. Unusual dryness or roughness 

e . . Frequent scratching of scalp or skin, brittle h&it 

f. Cracks at creases of mouth 

g. Nits on the hair, lice 



EYES 

a. Ci'oss^d eyes or wall eyes (even though noticeable only 
at times) 

b. Red and crusted eyelids 

c. Reddened and inflamed eyes, watery eyes 
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d. Sties 

e. Heac^aches after reading 

f. Holding book too close of too far away 
Excessive blinkingi, frowning, scowling, squinting 

h. Covering one eye when reading, attempting to '>rush 
away a "Blur", rubbing eyes 

i. Tilting head, turning to one side, or thrusting head 
forward 

j. Reading constantly rather than playing as a normal 
child 

k. Retarded reading development 
1, Reversed tendencies in reading 

m. Making apparent guesses for a quick recognition of 

words in easy reading materials 
n. Showing inattention to wall charts, maps or blackboard 

lessons 

0. Showing inattention in reading lesson 
p. Poor alignment in penifianship 

5. EARS 

a. Complaints of earache, tenderness eibout the ear, 
"stuffy" or "r>toppad up" feeling in ear, or constant 
ringing or buzzing in the" ear 

b. Discharge from the ear; having cotton stuffed ir. the 
ear 

c. Frequent picking at the ear or other evidences of 
irritation 

d. Frequent or continuous colds, tonsillitis, or throat 

infections 

e. Inability to hear discussions or questions readiJ.y 
apparent to other listeners 

f. A tendency to tilt head to one side; a look of 
"watchful waiting" 

g. Turning the head to hear 

h. Often asks to have words, dictation, or assigninonts 
repeated 

1. Has difficulty in locating the source of sound, i.e., 
look up and not know who spoke or from where the 
sound came 

j. Makes mistakes in directions or assignments 
k. Inattentiveness , excessive noiseness 
1. inability to repeat accurately things heard 
m. Talking in a monotone 



^. NO SE AND THROAT 

a. Colds, sore throat, tonsillites (recurring with far 
greater frequency than ordinarily expected) 

b. G^ironic nasal discharge 

c. Chf-onically swollen, unusually enlarged glands at 
side of neck 
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d. Habitual mouth breathing while at rest, nasal speech 
Frequent nose bleeding 



?• TEETH AND MOUTH 

a* Swollen gums, bleeding gums, gum boils (If severe, 
^ handle as an emergency case and refer to a dentist 

at once • ) 

Severe toothache 
c. Broken tooth* (Handle as an emergency case and refer 

to a dentist at once. 

Avulsed tooth* (Handle as an emergency case and 
refer to a dentist at once. 
Spongy gums, highly inflamed gums 

f. Offensive breath, poor mouth hygiene 

g. Any sore in mouth that does not heal in two weeks 

h. Badly stained teeth 

i. Decayed teeth (cavities) 

Irregular, protruding or crooked teeth (malocclusion) 



Occlusion > The degree of normality of jaw relations (feite 
or occlusion) is studied with the child's back teeth tifhfly 
closed. His upper front teeth should bite slightly ovei the 
lower ones and his upper molar teeth should bit a little 
behind the corresponding lower teeth. Thumb sucking (in the 
school-age child), lip biting, tongue thrusting, and other 
mouth habits often produce irregularities in the occlusion of 
the front teeth. Children who practice these hcUDits persis- 
tently should be encouraged to overcome them* 

♦Save the fractured pieces and send with the victim to the 
dentist . 



8. SPEECH 



a. Faulty rhythm of speech 

b. Substitutions or omissions of certain sounds (ex: 
"Tat" for "Cat") 

c. Poor auditory response in repeating sounds involved 
in phonics, word games, oral reading, spelling, etd. 

d. Partial or complete loss of power of oral expression 

SigniEicance of speech defects . Abnormal variations in 
speech may b6 indicative of a hearing deficit, structural 
interference, abnoifmal speech development or emotional dis- 
turbances. Treatment of children with speech difficulties 
should be started early. Such problems should be discussed 
with the teacher, speech correctionist , the public health 
nurse, the physician and the family* 
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f 9. BEHAVIOR 

f . ■ 



I Skin ?n^f?i K ^^"'""^^ ^''^^'^ "^^^d ^or acquiring 

^ i 5 daily Observation of children's behavior. They 

are needed to help children understand their own behavior 
are an'eLen^ af "n^°S effective group living. Parents 
?nQ exDer?«noi« / dynamic part of this team in develop- 
shipIT creating good personal social relation- 

<.tanr.i?2?^''^^f'''^ ^""^ students, a teacher must under- 

s^lat o5 P^f^^c^l^r characteristics are normal for the 
Suage of growth m question and which peculiarities are 

the'"orob?2;i?\5°/''5^^^^^^ ^^^^ development and nake 

the problem' student unacceptable to the social group. 

a. Domineering and over aggressive 

b. Unhappy and depressed 

c. Over excitable 

.d. Overstudious, docile and withdrawing 

e. „ack of confidence, self-censure 

f. Poor accomplishment in comparison with abilitv 

g. Lying ^ 

h. A±inormal sex behavior 
1. Continually quarreling 



Compiled by 

Martha Pituch 

School of Public Health 

The University of Michigan 

Source Material 

Joint Committee on Health Problems in Education, Health 
^.idren . NEA and AMA, 3rd ed. , 1961 
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Child Care Directors Course - U of M Extcinsion Service 

by H. M. Hiidebrandt, M.D. 
TIPS ON MANAGEMENT OF COMMON MEDICAL PROBLEMS 



Colds and their Complications 
Signs of Viral Respiratory illness 
any combination .of the following 

watery, nasal discharge 

sneezihg 

dry cough, turning to loose cough 

fever sometimes first two days 
Contagious the first three days or so 
Subsides in 3 - 7 days 

Complications 

Ear infections, ear ache, or eye discharge, white or 
light liquid discharge from ear aftfer several days of 
a cold, should be seen by physician for treatment. 
Net infectious. 

Chest infection - deep cough, fever, breathing fast or 
grunting after several days of a cold, should be seen 
by physician (not usually infectious). 

Asthma - dry cough, rapid breathing, wheeze with 
expiration, usually no fever; should be seen by physician 
for adrenalin shot. 



Stomach Upsets - Vomiting and Diarrhea 
Vory contagious, two days incubation 

Vomiting usually occurs first, then stomach ache, then 
diarrhea, which may last two to four days. Fever some- 
times on the first day. 

Management of: 

Vomiting - feed no food or drink for three hours, then 
try sips of water or skim milk 

Diarrhea - small frequent feedings, no fruit, vegetables 
or crackers. 



Sore Throat 

Signs of virus cold if associated with sneeze, sniffle or 
cough . 

Signs of Strep Throat (needs to be treated) if associated 
with fever, vomiting, sore nodes under jaw, no sniffling, 
sneezing. Strep throat with rash is Scarlet Fever. 
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Nose Bleeds 

Compress nostrils continuously for five minutes. if 
still bleeding, hold nostrils for 10 minutes. If 
associated with fever or sore throat, may be Strep 
Throat. ^ 



Chicken Pox 

Incubation - 14 days, very contagious 

1st day - scattered small water blisters on red base - 

scalp, face, extremities. 

Fever - 3rd and 4th day 

Healing and not contagious after 5th day. 



Measles 

Incubation Period - 14 days, very contagious 
Fever, red throat, first day, then cough and spots 
inside cheeks, the clustered rash on chest, fever, 
red watery eyes, watery nose, and rash. Fever lasts 
5-7 days. 



Rubella 

Fever 102 and discrete speckly rash, identical to rar.b 
or other virus illnesses especially summer viruses (ECHO, 
Coxachi ) 

Proof of Rubella is illness with hand arthritis in adult 
women. Risk to .iusciptable women in the first 3 months 
*Vaccine available for prevention. 

Summer Viruses 

Fever, sore vhroat, head ache, with or without rash, 

lasts 3-5 days 

July, August and September 

Er f iuenza 

Virus, coughing illness - 5 day illness (fever, cough, 
cough Fever) 

Start with headache, sore throat and fever. November, 
December, January. 



S<in Problems 

rnpetigo - crusti/.g, oozing, spreading skin infection. 
^if eds to be treated by physician, 

Bug Bites - IJo problem unless associated with generalized 
hives. 

Boils - Local area of tenderness, swelling with pus 
pocket, heals when drained. May recur, should be seen 
if several boils develop. Caused by staphylococci . Kot 
influenced by treatment. ' * . 
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XII. Convulsion 

Grand Mai - Loss of consciousness, falling with jerking 
of extremities, head. Mav last several minutes, if 
• longer than 5 minutes, should be taken to Emergency Room. 
Convulsions with Fever seen in Infants; short duraiiofi 
and not serious. 

Petit Mai - Brief, momentary lapse of consciousness, 
may flutter lids or drop object. Many times a day. 

XIII. Breath Holding Spells (Infantile Syncope) 
Seen in some children 9 months to 4 years. 
Precipitated by bump on head or frustrations, followed 
by cry and then loss of consciousness. Not serious. 

XIV. Tiredness, Listlessness 

Inadequate sleep, illness, depression. Commonest causes. 
If hard to rouse, could be low sugar (which should be 
checked) . Improved by feeding. 

XV. Frequent Voiding 

Usually seen in little girls with bladder infections. 
Occasionally due to drinking excess water. If craving 
water and losing weight, possibly diabetes (pretty un- 
common ) . 



XVI. Pinworms 

Fine thread like worms around anus or in stool. Univer- 
sal social disease in preschoolers. Spread anus to hand 
to mouth, worse in thumb suckers. 

Easily treatable. Usually no problem days, but causes 
severe itching of anus when going to sleep. Not a health 
hazard. 
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3. SNACKS THAT COUNT * 



that^hnj^'^^ health, 
tnat he eats must be carefully chosen 

tial nutrients needed to build 
which are 



The foods 
to provide the essen- 
strong body. The foo'^s 



sugar a„^^?af ^o^^ien'S'sn'S^lf L^^e^Ja"^^,. ''^''^ 



Snaok^time (or mealtime) may provide opportunities for the 



i 

2 

3. 

4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 



To enjoy food and the sociability associated with it. 

TO eat foods that contribute to meeting his nutrient needs. 

taste!^^ "^"^ ^^"""^^ ^^'^ ^^^y S'"^!! and 

To develop a willingness to try new foods. 

To develop coordination using appropriate utensils. 

To develop language through conversation with others. 

quantrty?'etT''''' ^-9^^, 



MDfH 
9-2-71 



♦Reproduced with permission of 
Nutrition Section 

Michigan Department of Public Health 
Lansing, Michigan 
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IM g'RUIT AND VEGSTABX.E GROUP 
fruit Juicea Fruits 



Apple 

Apricot Nectar 
Grapefruit 
Grape 
Orange 

Peach Nectar 

Pear Nectar 

Pi 'eapple 

Prune 

Tangerine 

Tomato 

V-8 



Apple wedges 
Applesauce 
Appricots (fresh, 

canned, dried) 
Banana pieces 
Berries 
Cherries 
Dates 
Grapes 
Grapefruit 

sections 
Melon wedges 
Nectarine wedges 
Orange wedges or 

wheels 
Peaches (fresh, 

canned, dried) 
Pears (fresh, 

canned, dried) 
Raisins 

Tangarine sections 



Vegetables 

Broccoli flower, raw 
Cabbage wedge, raw 
Call flower bud, raw 
Celery sticks 
Chicory leaves 
Cucumber sticks or slices 
Escarole leaves 
Green Beans, raw 
Green Pepper rings ©r 

slices 
Lettuce leaves 
Mushrooms , raw 
Radishes 
Romaine leaves 
Rutabaga strips 
Spinach leaves 
Sweet Potato strips 
Tomato wedges or 

Cherry Tomatoes 
Turnip strips 
Zucchini strips 



Combination Juices 

Grapefruit Juice - Orange Juice 
Pineapple Juice - Orange Juice 
Pineapple Juice - Grapefruit Juice 
Apriocot Nectar - Orange Juice 
Pear Nectar - Grapefruit Juice 

Peach Nectar - Orange Juice 
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PARTY SNACKS 



i^'! ^^"^Z ^"'"'^ P^^'^y °^ celebration, take extra 

efforts to make snacks special. 

Chunky Pretzels 

Alternate frankfurter and cheese chunks on pretzel sticks. 
Treasure Logs 

Cut thin slices of meat and roll with a piece of mild cheese. 
Black ur.d Orange Pick-Ups 

Stick cooked, pitted prunes or. apricots on the end of a 
carrot stick. 

Merry -Go-Rounds 

Spoon peanut butter on a thin apple slice. 
Fancy Sandwich 

Cut enriched or whole-grain bread into shapes with cookie 
cutter; cover with meat spread or cheese spread, 

»7ack-0~ Lantern Sandwich 

Spread a round piece of enriched oi whole-grain bread with 
cheese spread or grated raw carrot moistened with salad 
dressing or orange juice. Decorate with eyes and nose of 

raisins . 

Valentine Sandwich 

Cut enriched bread into heart shape; spread with softened 
dream cheese and decorate with pink-colored cream cheese. 

Ice Cream Cone Cakes 

Make batter for cupcakes (applesauce cake, pumpkin spice 
cake). Pour scant 1/4 cup of batter into each flat-bottomed 
•vaff.e ice cream cone, filling 1/2 full. If cones are filled 
too full, they will not have a nice round top. Set on baking 
pan and bake 15-18 minutes in 400 degree oven. Cool. 
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BEST copy AVAIMBtf 



FEOM THE MILK GROUP 



FROM THE PROTEIN GROUP 



Cocoa 



Cheese cube^ 
Cottage Cheese 
Deviled Egg 

Fruits and Vegetables stuffed 



Custard 
Ice Creeun 
Milk 



Puddings 

Fruit Milkshakes: 

Ban2ma 

Berry 



with peanut butter 
Hard Cooked Egg half 
Meat slices or wedges 
Vienna 5ausagf» 



Peach 



FROM THE BREAD GROUP 

Enriched Crackers 

Graham Crackers 

Enriched or Whole Grain Bread 

Biscuits 
Comb re ad 
Muffins 
Rolls 



USE ENRICHED CRACKERS AND BREAD TO BRING EXTRA PROTEIN 

Gfahatn Crackers with peanut butter 

Whole Wheat Crackers topped with cheese cube 

Enriched Sal tine spread with cottage cheese 

Enriched Crackers spread with egg salad 

Enriched Bread ShnCfich with tuna or meat fillings 
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Section X — 



Staff Development; Use of volunteers. 



Consul?.n^ f °M ^^^^^ training, Evelyn Linden, Day Care 

the cla^f ^f«^ "'''^^^ Conununity Services in Detroii, ?ed 
deLr ^^^^ resulted in the attached summary 

men? the atmosphere needed to promote staff develop- 

n,! r''^''^®^^ represented in the course had regular 
growth ^ °^ important avenues for staff 

for Office Of Child Development has listed competencies 

oosed cS?iH children in connection with ?he!? pro- 

?nn? Associate Program. These are 

included. Finally, there is a job profile of a Head st;»r^ 
^"l^ Head, Start Aide dev^lopK our^'cLsfpa tici- 
pant, Sally Atchison and her staff. The list of specific 
behaviors helped that staff to know what was expected of them. 



Additional Materials 



Project Head Start 
#1D Training Courses and 
Me t nods 



# lA Recruitment 
Se liction 



and 



Project Head Start 

Office of Child Development 

U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



FREE 



FREE 



^i'^ Ev aluating Performance 
and Progress 



Day Care #5 
Staff Trainin 



DHEW puiVlicati on 
Ho. 'CCD) 7 3-23 



U.S. Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare 
Office of Child Development 
Washington, D.C. 20201 



FREE 
50<^ 



Voigntee C 3 

Project Head Start Project Head Start 

#5 Volunteerj, Office of Child Development 

U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 

Washington, D.C. 20201 
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Summary of a session on Staff Training at Course in Preschool 
and Child Care Administration, University of Michigan, ScAool 
of Education, 1973. 

1. Evelyn Linden — STAFF TRAINING 
I. What are favorable conditions for staff development? 



P hysical Conditions 

Good basic equipment 

onough space-comfortable space 

"reasonable hours" 

decent wages 

fringe benefits 

relief time 

planning time 

adequate staff/child ratio 



Psychological Conditions 

cooperation 
communication 
helping people 
need and respect 
opportunity to move 
decision sharing 
opportunity for flexibility 
respect for individual 

skills 
positive reinforcement 
parent/staff communication 
staff /Board communication 



II. We want 



to aid staff development toward; 

Crood feelings toward each other and children 
Comfort about philosophy of the Center 
Knowledge of child development 
Skills in^ dealing with children 
Willingness to be involved with children 
Good reasons for working in a Center 
willingness to better self 

Dealing with own problems without taking them out on 
children 

Respect for children and other staff 
Encouragement of creativity 
A capacity for enjoyment 

An ability to set limits and discipline (non-punitive) 
An ability to communicate with parents - without hos- 
tility and competition 
An ability to make decisions 
Orgemization 

Being a desirable "model" in these areas: 



s po .J ch 

r.. atness and cleanliness 

.-oil ability 

. -..inse. of humor 

self-worth 

kindness 

hoftesty 



dress 

trustworthiness 
appropriate expresssion of 

feelings 
patience 
helpfullness 

ability to complete a job 
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in. "How to" dev elop staff 

Learning goes on ail the time 

Discussions such as we have had - generate with staff goal 

goals, purposes, etc. 
Find the time to encourage individual staff - provide 

praise 
Meet with staff: 

During nap time at staggered intervals 

whole staff by use of: volunteers, hired substitutes, 

after school meetings 
Allow - encourage their input 
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Office of Child Development 
November, 1972 

2. CPA COMPETENCIES 

Competen cies for the Child Development Associate 

_ A comprehensive, developmental program for preschool 
children IS one in which the total design helps children 
acquire the basic competencies and skills for full develop- 
ment and social participation, while at the same time assuring 
that the quality of the child's experience is emotionally 
satisfying and personally meaningful. 

Within such a child development program, the Child 
Development Associate will be expected to have the knowledge 
ana skills to be able to: 



1. 



Set up and maintain a safe and healthy learning enviroftment 

a. Organize space into functional areas recognizable by 
the children, e.g., block building, library, drama- 
tic play, etc. 

b. Maintain a planned arrangement for furniture, equip- 
ment and materials, and for large and small motor 
skills learning, and for play materials that is 
understandable to the children 

c. Organize the classroom so that it. is possible for 
the children to be appropriately responsible for care 
of belongings and materials. 

d. Arrange the setting to allow for active movement as 
well as quiet engagement. 

e. ?ake preventive measures against hazards to physical 
safety. 

f. Keep light, air and heat conditions at best possible 
levels . 

g. Establish a planned sequence of active and quiot 
periods, of balanced indoor and outdoor activities. 

.i. Provide for flexibility of planned arrangements of 
space and schedule to adjust to special circumstances 
and needs of a particular group of children or make 
use of special educational opportunities. 

i. Recognise unusual behavior or symptoms which may 
indicate a need for health oare. 
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2 • Advance p hys ical and intellect ual c ompo tA;nc£. 

a. Use the kind of materials, jvctivleios and oxpei^iences 
that encourage exploring, oxperimenl i ng , qu<?st ion mg , 
that help children fulfill curiosity, gain mastery, 
and progress toward higher levels of achievement, 

b. Recognize and provide for the young child's basic 
impulses to explore the physical environment; master 
the problems that require skillful body coordination, 

c. Increase knowledge of things in their world by stimu- 
lating observation and providing for manipulative- 
constructive activities • 

d. Use a variety of techniques for advancing language 
comprehension and usage in an atmosphere that encourages 
free verbal communication among children and between 
chil(^ren and adults. 

e. Work gradually toward recognition of the symbols for 
designating words and numbers, 

f. Promote cognitive power by stimulating children to 
organize their experience (as it occurs incidentally 
or pre-planned for them) in terms of relationships 
and conceptual dimensions: classes of objects; 
similarities and differences; comparative size, amount, 
degree; orientation in time and space; growth and 
decay; origins; family kinship, causality. 

g. Provide varied opportunities for children's active 
participation, independent choices, experimentation 
and problem-solving within the context of a structured, 
organized setting and program. 

h. Balance unstructured materials such as paint, clay, 
blocks, with structured materials that require specif id 
procedures and skills; balance the use of techniques 
that invite exploration and independent discovery 

with techniques that demonstrate and instruct. 

i. Stimulate focused activities: observing, attending, 
initiating, carrying through, raising questions, 
searching answers and solutions for the real problems 
that are encountered and reviewing the outcomes of 
experience. 

j. Support expressive activities by providing a variety 
of creative art media, and allowing children freedom 
to symbolize in their own terms without imposition of 
standards of realistic representation. 
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k. utilize, support and develop the play impulse, in . t . 
various symbolic and dramjiLic foms, as an essential 
component of the program; givinq time, space, neces;>i. 
materials and guidance in accordance with its imporc.-\r..! 
for deepening and clarifying thouciht. and feelinq in 
childhood. 

1. Extend children's knowledge, through direct and vicarious 
experience, of how things work, of what animals and plants 
need to live, of basic work processes necessary for ev^' \ - 
day living. 

m. Acquaint children with the people who keep things fur,.:-, • 
inq in their imipediate environment. 



Build positive self concept and individual strength 

a. l»rovide an environment of acceptance in which the child 
can grow toward a sense of positive indentity as a boy/ 
girl as a member of his family and ethnic group, as a" 
competent individual with a place in the child comir.uni*.;' . 

b. Give direct, realistic affirmation to the child's ad- 
vancing skills, growing initiative and responsibility, 
increasing capacity for adaptation, and emerging inter: .,t 
in cooperation, in terms of the child's actual behavior. 

c. Demonstrate acceptance to the child by including his h.-.r.e 
language functionally in the group setting and- helping 
him to use it as a bridge to another language for the 
sake of extended communication. 

d. Deal with individual differences in children's style <r -i 
pace of learning and in the social-emotional aspects o- 
their life situations by adjusting the teacher-child 
relationship to individual needs, by using a variety 
teaching methods and by maintaining flexible, progress ve 
expectations. 

e. Recognise when behavior reflects emotional conflicts 
around trust, possession, separation, rivalry, etc., and 
adapt the program of experiences, teacher-child and child- 
child relationships so as both to give support and to 
en:.arge the capacity to face these probl€?ms realistically. 

f. 8e able to assess special needs of individual children 
and call in specialist help where necessciry. 

g. Keep a balance for the individual child between tasKs .,nd 
experiences from which he can enjoy feelings of mastery 
and success and those other tasks and experiences which 
arc a suitable and stimulating challenge to him* yet r.oi-. 
likely to lead to discouraging failure. 
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h. Assess levels of accomplishment for the individual 
child against- the background of norms of attainment 
f07.- a developmental stage, taking into careful consid- 
eration his individual strengths iuid weaknesses and 
considering opportunities has or has not had for 
learning and development. 

Organize and sustain the po alt lve functioning of childgjn - 
and adults in a group in a "learning environment 

a. Plan the program of activities for the children to 
include opportunities for playing and working together 
and sharing experiences and responsibilities with adults 
in a spirit of enjoyment as well as for the sake of 
social development 

b. Create an atmosphere through example and attitude 
where it is natural and acceptable to express feelings, 
both positive and negative — love, sympathy, enthu- 
siasm, pain, frustration, loneliness or anger. 

c. Establish a reasonable system of limits, rules and 
regulations to be understood, honored and protected 
both by children and adults, appropriate to the stacfe 
of development. 

d. Foster acceptance and appreciation of cultural variety 
by children and adults as an enrichment of personal 
experience; develop projects that utilize cultural 
variation in the family population as resource for the 
educational program. 

Brin^ about optimal coordination of home and center child- 
rearinF practices and expectations ^i^^sB^ 

a. Incorporate important elements of the cultural back- 
grounds of the families being served, food, language, 
music, holidays, etc., into the children's progreuft in 
order to offer them continuity between home and center 
settings at this early stage of development. 

b. Establish relationships with parents that facilitate 
the free flow of information about their children's 
lives inside and outside the center. 

c. Communicate and interact with parents toward the goal 
of understanding and considering the priorities of 
their values for their children. 

d. Perceive each child as a member of his particular 
family and work with his family to resolve disagree- 
ments between the family's life style with children 
and the center's handling of child behavior and images 
of good education. 
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e. Recognize and utiUze the strengths and talents ,. : 
parents as they may contribute to the development 
of their own children ^nd qi/p; parents every por-.s\» 
opportunity to pn r ticipatc ' and enrich the groLH- 
program. 

. Carry out supplementary responsibilities related to t he 
children's pro<^rams "~" 

a. Make observations on the growth and development of 
individual children and changes irvli cated as ner-^s- 
sary to meet particular needs of a given group t. ' 
children or incorporation of new knowledge or~ 
techniques as these become available in the genera) 
field of early childhood education. 

c. Be aware of management functions such as ordering 

of supplies and equipment, scheduling of staff t. ,.Tir 
(helpers, volunteers, parent participants), monitor- 
ing food and transportation services, safeguardincr 
• health and safety and transmit needs for efficient 
functioning to the responsible staff member or con- 
sultant . 



In addition to the knowledge and experience that are 
essential components of "educational competencies", it is 
essential that the people who teach yo\'- children shall 
have specific capacities for relating to^them effectivelv. 
From field observation of practitioners and a review of the 
literature, it is possible to name those qualities and ca- 
pacities which are likely to be most congruent with the 
Gompetencies as defined. These are essential complements 
to the more technical aspects of competence. The capaciti-^^r. 
listed below represent patterns of relatedness most relevar.t 
to teaching children in the early years of childhood. 

--To be sensitive to children's feelings and the qualities 
of young thinking. 

— To be ready to listen to children in order to under- 
stand their meanings, 

— "o utilize non-verbal forms and to adapt adult verbal 
.anguage and style in order to maximiz-J communication 
I'ith children 

--'o be able to protect orderliness withjut sacrificing 
;pontaneity and child-like exuberance. 

— '"o be differently perceptive of individuality and make 
noaitive use of individual differences within the chxld 
jroup. 
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To be able to exercise control without being threatening. 

To be emotionally responsive, taking pleasure in children's 
successes, and being supportive for their troubles and 
failures. 

To bring humor and imaginativeness into the group situation 

To feel committed to maximizing the child's and his family' 
strengths and potentials. 
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3. Teacher & Aide Profile * 



!• Relationships 

A, Responsibility 
Defined 



Teachor 

Education component 

Nutrition program 

Coordination of 
Health 

Service Program 

Training of Aide 
& volunteers 

Home Visitation 

Busing 

Recruitment 

Developing Community 
Resources 

Helping organize 
center committee 

Public Relations 

Physical Environment 



Aide 

Assist". Teacher 
in c<u. rying 
out total 
program' 



Manage class- 
room in 
Teacher ' s 
absence 



B. Responsible to: 



C. Authority 



Director 

Assistant Director 
(delegated areas) 
School Administration 
Parents 

Set up class progrfium 
(guidelines) 
Delegate aide & 

volunteer program 
Control sjtudent behavior 
Requisition and monitor 

supplies 



Teacher 



as given 
by Teacher 



*Thumb A -ea Head Start Program 
Sally Af:chinson, Director 
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II. Results} 



A. Goals & Activities 

!♦ The Head Start teacher shall help prepare the pre- 
school child for entrance into school. 

a. Teach children to listen 

b. Provide language development exercises and 
experiences 

c. Give consistant directions and follow through 

d. Plan activities to enhance both small and large 
muscle development 

e. Familiarize children with school materials 
and procedures 

f. Provide socialization skills and opportunities 

g. Teach responsibility by rewarding responsible 
behavior 

h. Enhance perceptual development 



2. The Head Start Teacher shall teach and encourage 
good personal hygiene habits. 

a. hand washing 

b. teeth brushing 

c. good eating habits 

d. toilet training 



3. The Head Start teacher shall provide an environment 
and experiences to aid in development of the child. 

a. express love through physical contact with a 
hug, touch or smile 

b. recognize and express appreciation for each 
child's strengths and successes 

c. give guided opportunity for choices which 
will be eqully beneficial 

d. maintain control of activities to stay within 
child's attention span, frustration level, and 
physical stamina. 



4. The Head Start teacher shall pl^)n and carry out 
a nutrition program of 

a. plan snack experiences for nutrition and 
learning value 

b. provide a variety of food expefiences 
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e. arrange time schedule, set up procedure, and loca 
txon for lunches with school adjninistration . 

d. within school limitations, strive to create an 
environment conducive to socialization. 

The Head Start teacher shall provide instruction, 
directions and opportunities to the aide. 

a. provide orientation including 

1. through discussion of policies and guideline^ 

2. goals and methods chosen to carry out program 

3. concise responsibilities and duties given 

b. guidance in lesson planning and teaching experi(?nce 

1. daily discussion of program and delegation of 
specific assignments 

2. demonstration of ways to accomplish daily objectives 

3. post review of day's activity and evaluation 

c. .discuss relationships to parents and volunteers 

1. give aide the opportunity to assist in training 
volunteers 

2. explain home calls, special problems and services 
out agency can provide 

d. prepare aide to take over class in teachers absence 

1. be sure materials are available 

2. ' have reserve activities and lessons planned 

3. familiarize aide with any special procedures 
required 

The Head Start teacher shall coordinate Health Program 
with parents, nurse, consultants and Head Start admin 
tration and maintain required health records. 

a. see that health services are provided 

b. keep parents informed 

c. maintain safe classroom environment 

d. observe and refer health problems 



7. The Head Start teacher shall coordinate daily transporta- 
tinn and arrange special transportation 

a. provide information to transportaticn director 

b. supervise the children to and ftom the bus 

c. ke#p driver informed to changes and of children's 
special needs 

d. set up special transportation for field trips 

e. try to arrange transpoftation for volunteers if 
T^nin needed , . , ^ 



The Head Start teacher shall work in involve parents in 
tne prv>:;ram. 

a. >arcats should always be welcomed 

b. parents should be informed of the need and value of 
volunteers 

c. referrals to appropriate social agencies should be 
made if needed and desired. 

d. home call visits should seek parents reaction and 
suggestion for the program 

e. parents should be informed of Head Start goals, 
organization and opportunity 

f. parents should be informed of Center Committee func- 
tions 

g. all Center Committee functions should be attended 

h. social activities should be planned through the 
Center Committee 

i. leadership should be provided as needed 

j. experiences should be planned which will give the 
parents leadership success or broaden his role in 
the program or community 

k. parent workshops should be planTied in program compon- 



The Head Start teacher shall recruit and encourage volun- 
teer participation 

a. advertise for volunteers in tba conununity 

b. seek specific resource people 

c. efficiently utilize volunteer services 

d. enlist help from parents or community for specif ie 
occasions 

e. give orientation to Head Start guidelines 

f. provide explanation and training in the services you 
request. 



The Head Start teacher shall provide adequate, accurate 
reporti and accounting 

a. inventory of supplies 

b. inventory of equipment 

c. attendance 

d. record of volunteer time 

e. m-kind reports 
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f. home call reports 

g. time sheets 

h. expense sheets 

i. petty cash records 
j. telephone calls 

11. The Head Start teacher shall recruit enrollees 

a. responsible to review all applications for comple- 
tion before submitting to Director 

b. guide aide, parents, volunteers in techniques or 
interviowin*^, required guidelines ai\d the applica- 
tinn nr-^of <^.ur«» . 

12. The Head Start teacher shall create a desirable class- 
room environment which incorporates the following: 

a. cleanliness 

b. arrangement 

c. safety 

d. good operating order 

13. The Head Start teacher shall represent Head Start to 
the community favorably. 

14. The Head Start teacher shall seek personal and profes- 
sional growth. 

a. by continuing education in the areas which will 
improve competence in teaching or lead to a degree 

b. by literature available in professional library 

c. by attending seminars and workshops 



15. The Head Start teachers shall seek to develop and enhance 
mutually rewarding relationships with school administra- 
tion and staff. 

a. should be particularly acquainted with primary grades 
program 

b should develop communication to exchange information 
and ideas with kindergarten staff. 
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Evaluation 

Programs will be regularly evaluated. 

1. Teacher and aide should review goals and evaluate 
ongoing program monthly. Responsibilities or goals 
With less than satisfactory progress or results should 
be carefully scrutinized and new plans made for 
achievement. 

2. The Head Start Director will review the entire job 
profile with the teacher and aide together at inter- 
v;^ Is . 
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Section XI Parent Involvement 



Alx^.hough there is general agreement, on the importance of 
parent involvement in the care and education of young chila- 
ren in a day care center, few centers have been successful 
in achieving such involvement. Dorothy Kispert and C. C. 
Dumbrigue, former Director and Social Worker respectively, 
Franklin Wright Day Care Center of Detroit, felt that 
working together as a team, they succeeded in effectively 
involving parents. Included in this section is an accounc 
of their experiences which they shared with the participants. 
Cleo Goldie, a Lucas County, Ohio, day care director who 
participated in one of the early courses, gives her sug- 
gestions for parent activities in the center. 

The role of the case worker in the day care center has been 
thoughtfully drawn by Esther Eckstein and her 10 year old 
article is still timely. "Return of Mom," a recent article, 
is an interesting summary of early childhood programs 
involving parents and contains some useful hints for tea- 
chers working v/ith parents. 



Additional Materials 



Projec-^ Head Start 
#6 Parents are Needed 



Parents and Teachers Together 
A Training Manual for Parent 
Involvement in Head Start 
Centers by Larry A. Rood 

The Day Care Book 
The Why, What and How of 
Community Day Care by 
Vicki Breithart with articles, 
ideas rind help from the women 
and me: of the day care move- 
ment . 



Project Head Start 

Office of Child Development 

U.S. Dep.artment of Health, 

Educati'on, and Welfare 
Washington, D.C. 20201 

Gryphon House 

1333 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 



FREE 



FREE 



Alfred 
1974 



A. Knopf 



$3.95 
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1. Summary of Session on Parent Involvement 201 

2. Parent Participation Activities 205 

3. "The Function of the Caseworker in Day Care Centers 
Centers" 207 

4. "Return of Mom" 21 4 
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1. Summary of Session on Parent lnvolvemen t-~Cnnrc.A i i-^^- 
ScSool :f Education!' Administration, University of M.ch.ga.. 

Dorothy Kispert and Cece Dumbrigue 

A. PARENT INVOLVEMENT — GENERAL PRINCIPLES 

tS%''''"nnf ^^^^ ''"^^^^ ^^^^ 45 children ages 2 1/2 

cook* a Srivtr^n."' ' ^""^ ' °^her Lachers a 

COOK, a driver and a maintenance staff, plus full-time 
social worker for parent contact. 

Their philosophy about parents: Parents can do a good 
3ob with their children. The Center's role is to enhance the 
mother's relationships with the child - to support SSff Lily. 

oarent^ must begin to build a trustful relationship with the 
parents at the initial interview. 

The mother is encouraged to spend first day or half dav 

Of a net ?ob'^h' ^r''^''^" '^^^ she^can't because 

Of a new 30b, the Director ray call her employer and explain 

if^i^ ^t^^^y f^^^ him (his worker's^erfomanSe) 

if she could start one day ia; .:.r. «u^«/ 

• To maximize the child's exper?U.nce at the Center they trv 
to minimize the anxieties at home. y ^^v 

The parent group was or^ds. uv*...i by a student in social 
work from Wayne State Univerp.ty. 

She contacted rjvery parent to see if he/she had anv 
concerns he'd like to discuss with others. 

She followed this up with 4 sign-up sheet for pre- 
ferred hour of attendance... 

b. THE GROUP EXPERIENCi!: WITH THE SOCIAL WORKER 

Parents come with needs (for example, rushed for time - 
harrassed, asking how to deal with certain problems). 

Thp workers first c'oncern is to meet tho£ie needs. 

As those needs are met, the worker will i.hen try to make 
parent;; aware of their relationship with the: r children and 
provid' parents with alternatives in child r<;aring, - for 
example in nutrition, disciplines, supportive behavior, etc. 

It Ls itiperativ6 to meet the parents' concerns first. Parr^nt 
groups cannot be specifically organized because the Center" 
needs help (volunteers, etc.) 
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Center provides or helps arrange transportation and baby sit- 
ting. 

"Alumni" mothers may work with new mothers. 

Best if you have a staff member specifically for parent involve- 
ment, but It is important that all staff be encouraged to work 
with parents. The worker mai-ntafna contact with parents who 
don ' t come to meetings also. 

The Director has an important role. 

Showing concern and trust to parents. 
Encouraging team work by staff. 



A social worker is not the only one who can perform the 
:ob of working with the par*;mts, but some mothers had real needs 
wnicn tne parent-leaders could not meet. The director was 
consultant but social work expertise is often needed. 

Groups start slowly and expect only a core group to work 
with the caseworker. It will spread by word. Some parents 
won't get involved. Gather the ones who will, use them as a 
start. When their needs are met, they will spread the word. 

Getting them together on a social basis might work. Make 
sure names are mentioned in the newsletter. "Marilyn T 
finished her hooked rug, Jodv sawed his first board today" 
Use parents craft skills for decorating center -for Christmas 
and monthly birthday cards. If someone is ill, everyone sign 
a card and send it. Someone was burned out - raised $300 for 
them. Raffle off donated things - and little things - kids 
can have a fashion show, etc. Have resource people come in 
(who are knowledgeable about children) - some people love to 
do crafts and sell them - could have a bazaar. 

More important to do ••people" things. Call people individu- 
ally and explain what is going to be. Some meetings can 
sometirr>eo .-neet parents needs - some concern the day care center. 

Some p^irents need to know where to turn for certain kinds 
of care. For psychological problems,- refer them to family 
doctor, child guidance, mental health, school principal. 
Hook them up with available resources. Build a social service 
directory, if there is none for your usey to help them. 

Always have names, addresses, to refer them to. Use phone 
book for resources if necessary. The more personal contacts 
you have with these people, the more appropriately you can 
work with the parent. You might go with parent if parent has 
A caseworker he can't reach. 
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for each chi?"on his h?^.K^ ''"P"'^^^ " «nter buys k 

helping bring in treats fnr f^ ^" «"ter 

^ »y in creats for the morning. 

come lllrrtlly wouldn' 't^oi^L^f " to attend parents .,„.,.t,n,. 
for parents who c^e One center got the m.-.-.-'y 

-nd c^:th":;g^".^.i apro"^"ior^^i?drer^'^^ 



What areas they like to'^wnrt i ^ fi!'"""' Parents 
cMld .ind ourwh^^^^'r^ftrL^act^iUe^^LeTuL" 

Let if Te w:y\\%"rwi:t'ir°"xt ii iE;'°™^^' 

they meet a block - vou ™T^h^ t '^heir group. if 

them. If you reld s^:X?^'ir?h\"papeVtSirr '"'^^ 
othe^rre'o'"' ^"""^T ^" f--" PlanLrfarenthooroi"''' "^""^ 
w^n^f f '^'^^'y interested in. If thev 

r^S^ io, contraception, let them - let tSem^ 

razz you. They love it. You build on people's strAn-,fh = 
- find out what they are. peopie s strengths 

If a lecture at a school, suggest that vnii »ii 
learning will go both ways. This will huf?rt^?hJ ^° " 
relate on a horizontal iLbI rf^ ""^^a^them up. You 
life, children home - ^^.T-l' '"^^'^ ^^"""^ about their 

r^^sZ^^u^:^;^^-^ 3-h^Cid 

to the'parlnts!"'' '"^P^" ^-lat.d 

with t fpa%entr'°lhf ^L'' °* ="^"9, trusting, 

the wh ?e^?i?Uy; '"^ atmosphere. It belongs to 

If a regular misses a meeting - go visi- her - drf.«.- 

inform,, n.y >^ less you are going to advocate for them ?ou 

deal or. several differe.-.t levels. The carem aet« Vh= r , 
ing that thpv wane lu • parem. gets the fi'el - 

advocat' for he?aMf^f^ something back. A nother who can't 

c^car.. ror fterself can learn how through the center. 
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,Mc,^^fK^ teacher in center spots a problem, worker needs to 
visit the home. Find out in the home what happens before he- 
gets to the center, *^ci.uitj .ic 

Work into this problem at the next parent meeting - ask . 
questions until a parent responds with the problem and them 
work on it. They jnight be doing crafts while talking - re- 
freshments - Let them discuss the problem. 

It's possible to go to a movie with them, it is good. You 
may have to furnish the transportation, Wednesday is ladies' 
-ay at many theaters - 75C - big deal and expands their exper- 
iences, increases warm and friendly feelings and brings them 
closer together. ^ 
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2. Parent Participation Activities* 
These activities need not be limited to suggested locations. 
AT THE CENTER 

1. Hand-craft workshop for making things that are made in 
school. Day Care will furnish all materials. 

2. Workshop on how to make a learning environment from the 
natural surrounding of the home. (Development of five 
senses and language.) 

3. Patch and button committee for mending clothing of child- 

4. Repair broken toys and furniture at school so child-en 
can watch. 

5. Make duplicate teaching aids for teachers and home use. 
Aids will be used at home to continue learning experiences 
tor tne child. (Example— geometric shapes, felt pieces 
representing foods, people, animals, size variations, etc.) 

6. Grown-up talent or art show, creative work is displayed 
at Day Care Center or other available place in community. 

7. Luncheon for grandparents of other members of extended 
f ami ly . 

8. Visit center to observe. 

9. Accompany teacher and children on field trips. 

0. Useful activities to improve home making and parental skill 

AT HQMK 

1. Open canned goods upside down for play stores at home or 
school. 

2. Sa/o buttons, trimmings, beads and scrap items. See 
attached scrap list. 

3. Te ephone: Volunteer Service Bureaus 

National Council of Churches 

National Council of Jewish Women 

Girl Scouts 

Boy Scouts 

University students 

Parent Teachers Association 

•prepared by Cleo Ooidie, Toledo, Ohio 
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Social ::.vtrvice wcrkers and teachers will visit homes by 
previous arrangement to demonstrate simple ways for parents 
to help child with similar school learning experiences. 



l^i THE NEIGHBORHOOD ANT) COMMUNITY 

1. Education meetings on food stamps, legal and other com- 
munity services. Use of resource visitors. 

2. Ask for old magazines and book for reading materials. 

3. Volunteer Block Coordinator to remind parents about meetings 
and encourage participation. 

4. Resource person selected from parent membership to be 
guest speaker at meeting. 

5. Field trips. 

6. Special training in: 
Budgeting 

Food preparation 
Child care 
Family Relations 
aasic arithmetic 
Typing 
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Reprinted with permission from 
Child Welfare , January 1962. 



. THE FUNCTION OF THE CASEWORKER IN DAY CARE CENTERS 

Esther Eckstein 



The function of the casework:^r in day care centers is 
Often described as "giving casework services to families." 
I have found, however, that this is only partially true, and 
unless the caseworker understands as much she is often con- 
tused about the services she does render. 



Giving caseworker services to families" echoes the 
major function of the traditional family agency, which has 
the caseworker as its primary enabling force and casework as 
its method. In contrast, the function of the day care center 
IS to offer group care for children as a supplement to family 

• ! enabling force, the group process 

Its method. The fact that family casework is the special 
competence of the family agency caseworker does not mean 
that she can extend the function of an agency that uses 
casework as its primary method of providing service to a dif- 
ferent type of agency. Nor can she be merely an adjunct- 
working in a center but not a part of it; rather, she should 
oe integrated into the totality of the day care center's 
services. As such, her function is widened from "casework 
services to families" to "service to the day care center," 
with the caseworker relating herself to the dynamic inter- 
dependence of day care and casework services. Thus, the 
caseworker's function in relation to staff becomes as 
important as direct service to families- She can implement 
and supplement service not only by giving specialized ser- 
vice to parents and/or children, but also by broadening and 
deepening the understanding of the dynamics of behavior so 
that effective programming can be developed. Through 
demonstration, she can also interpret the strengths and 
limitar.ions of casework and of community resources in general. 



DIRECT AND INDIRECT SERVICE 

There is often a tendency to create a false separation 
of caseworker/staff emphasis and caseworker/client activity, 
giving less importance to the former. 

WViat appears to be two things is actually a unit, with 
effort of staff and caseworker interwoven 01 behalf of che 
childr n and their families. Although the caseworker does 
have a single goal •• to help parents and/or children - she 
reaches this by two routes j direct contact and caseworker/ 
staff, tmphasia. In some instances, caseworker/staff discus- 
sion fficvy clarify a situation enough so that the parents do 
not have to become involved; "fresh eyes" and "fresh ears" 
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u-i.r.c <iy wna.. may r.av.- :.oe.-. ov-.-r looked .in tho daily pressures 
or carin.j f;.-.r a cjroup c: :T.iU:rcT. . :n other instances, th.ero 

-.rxo opporr. unity to sLari: niexber.s express grievances an.; 

irricacLons about a vo\in^' child until the air is clGc^red for 
more positive ?lanninc( for the child and his parents. W\en 
the parents themselves are too Umited, emotionally or mentally, 
to use the caseworker's help, the caseworker can still be 
used as a so^-ce of interpretation and support to help staff 
understand ana accept the parents' limitations. 

In direct service, there needs to be a continuing flow 
o: information-facts, feelings, strengths, weaknesses, inner 
and outer pressures, plans about a child and his f ami ly-between 
cae caseworker and the staff. From this interflow, integrated 
clanning is conceived with differential roles for the teacher 
and the caseworker. Where efforts are effectively interwoven 
It means the dynamic use of both professions, merging and 
seoc^rating, depending upon the particular emphasis, for the 
conr^TiOn goal of service. 

Such interdependence calls for more than casework skills 
per se^ The caseworker must be mature and flexible enough to 
Identify with another discipline without losing sight of her 
own professional identity. This identification is derived 
primi.rily through a sound understanding of her own profession 
and through an emotional readiness to face the limitations 
and strengths that are evidenced in practice; she must also 
have a appreciation and acceptance of professional differences 
in working toward a shared goal. 

The caseworker may find herself faced with ancient and cur- 
rent misunderstandings, honest confusions, and valid complaints 
aoout the casework field, along with a distorted image of her- 
self as a person who is aloof and omnipotent and who is 
interested only in "problems." In reinterpreting casework 
specifically, the caseworker needs to be aware of the deep-rooted 
negative feelings between education and social work. Cultur- 
ally, the caricatured social worker--humorless , unfeeling, 
first "poking her nose into iceboxes" and later, on a more 
esoteric level, "poking her nose into psyches" — faces the 
caricatured teacher--punitive , authoritarian, petty. Profes- 
sionally, the schism has gained strength with the divergent 
growth of the two fields, each concentrating on its own pro- 
olems of. changing content and goals, with a concomitant lack 
of knowledge and/or understanding of the other. 

Although both profes?jions are concerned with children and 
families, each has tended to consider the other remiss in 
carrying out its expected functions. Unfortunately, confusion 
in implementation of these functions has led to unrealistic 
expectations and demands by teacher, caseworker, and community 
upon each other. The emphasis in progressive education on the 
"total child" has become fuised with the psychiatric implication 
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of "meeting the needs of the child" w.vt.hin the familv orbit 
Consequently, the educational function to instruct hks be- * 
come obscured by the emphasis on the maladjusted child, 
With cin expectation for early case-f Inding' and referral 
With the social work field reinforcmn this latter ompha-.ws, 
an equation has arisen in educati.-,n and in uho community: 
referral equals treatment and cure. Obviously, for tho 
teacher and the caseworker, the failures of this e-iuation 
have bred further mutual resentment. 

r.f k'^'I^^^'^'^I] discipline speaks of "meeting the needs 

ot Children, the caseworker must be alert to differences 
in concoprs such as: (1) emphasis on "understanding the 
caiid Out not on self-awareness; (2) development of a 
working Knowledge of normal variations in children's growth 
and behavior as experienced a group setting; (3) acquisition 
of techniques in the use of tangible aids-materials, equip- 
ment, and physical environment - to support and enrich the 
child outside of his home; (4) the numerous roles imposed 
upon the teacher judge, umpire, friend, dispenser of skills, 
etc.; and (d) interaction, not of one to one, but of child 
to child, Child to teacher, teacher to child, group to 
to..cher, and teacher to group, for several hours each day, 
wit., much physical, intellectual, and emotional activity 
that is "in the open," to be seen, heard, and judged by a 
variety of observers. ^ ^ 

In addition, the caseworker must understand the meaning 
of programming, of "the group" and "the individual," and 
acquire the technique of observation. This will not only 
enrich her own diagnostic skills but will also enable her to 
be more effective in working with staff. 
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PROGRAMMING 

Programming is the core of day care service. As case- 
work IS more than "listening to people's troubles," so 
programming is more than "activites." As the casework 
process is the entire experience of caseworker and client 
working together, so programming is, in its fullest sense, 
the entire experience of teachers and children living 
together daily. Prograrnming recognizes that the child, like 
the client, is the sum total of his life experience; it 
uses Lues from his verbal and nonverbal behavior to provide 
the kind of emotional climate and satisfying experiences 
necesj vr^/ for hi^ growth as an individual and as a member of 
the gi jup. 

Like the caseworker, the teacher uses herself as well 
as her skills, aware that she is an integral part of program- 
ming aid that understanding behavior is not «5fiough without- 
being lole to translate it into various program elements. 
Unlike casework, however, programming does not focus upon the 
direct one-to-one relationship between teach^ir and child fo 
the exjlusioft of others. 
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■?h-- ■ -a.-vtworko r U/.-irn to cl :, n fi": ror. : v aio t-ho procjram 

l...!n\u.'at..v- . ..a..,or and ou-Jocr play p>;ri.odis, :rwc p.U\y, diroccc),;; 
play, rour. l:\05--anv or.o of w^vict. may play a more in\portanc 
rolo Chan cinocaer for ch^Id, the tciacher, and the case- 

worker. Sonve childron find the confines of a room more com- 
corcinq than the temptation o: outdoor space with its invitation 
to run and jump, climb and chase, and be more aggrtDSSive. 
Otners may be restricted in free play but outgoing in directed 
play. "Routines" are routine only in the sense of their daily 
regularity, for conflicts among the child, the teacher, and the 
caseworker often become evident m the routines of eating, 
napoinc, dressing, toileting, :\nd cleaning up. These are 
considered necessary social requirements, and differences in 
expectations between the home and the day care center can 
cause concern. 

The caseworker adcis to her diagnostic skills by learning 
zj recognize individual play levels regardless of chronoJogi- ' 
cai age levois and the play level of the group itself. 
Sometimes .;TUT\ature play is because of a lack of experience with 
materials and equipment, emotional or physical retardation, or 
a combination of factors. Good programming is aware of these 
varying levels and involves the child as an individual as well 
as a member of the group. It may mean teaching a special skill 
to give the unsure child a sense of achievement, understanding 
another's need to practice self-assertion, or giving more 
individual support to one child. Good programming also provides 
the kind of group activities that offer a satisfying experience 
of healthy interdependence and of accepting differences without 
loss of cohesion. 

The caseworker is heavily dependent upon programming since 
it should provide a sound reality-testing ground for the child, 
the teacher, the caseworker, and the parent. Only when a 
child cannot respond constructively to good programming in its 
fullest sense does the caseworker step in with direct casework 
service. When programming becomes basically weak and ineffec- 
tive, diagnostic assessment of a child and his family may be 
distorted by what can be a natural reaction to poor programming. 
In such instances, neith.z:r the parent nor the child can be 
properly involved, for '.:;e caseworker should not be used as 
a substitute or crutch :or continuously poor programming. 



THE GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL 

The caseworker must soon come to grips with the question, 
"Which comes first, the individual or the group?" and with 
such terms as "adjustment to the group," or "groupness." 
Placing the individual and the group on an either-or basis 
is false and dangerous. Both are intricately interdependent, 
with a balance that should be a shifting one as each requires 
more or less dependence on the other. A constant equal balance, 
Such as when qroup influence dominates to the detriment of 
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individual growth or when individualism prevails, would 
prevent the necessary group cohesion. Group influence is 
not groupness, nor is individualism individualization. 

A group is a collection of people, but groupness is 
the intangibility of attitudes and feelings, which are 
often confused with the tangibles of activity of children 
and/or adults doing or feeling the same thing at the same 
time. Groupness is a sense of belonging but not being 
possessed, of sharing conunon interests but also accepting 
differences. . 

It is an emotional climate under which, when used con- 
structively, children and adults thrive. True groupness, 
however, cannot be achieved unless there is a sense of 
individual well-being. That is why the phrase "adjustment 
to the group" is fallacious; it gives the impression that 
the child adjusts by yielding and merging himself with his 
group. Actually, the phrase should be "individual growth 
based on a satisfying group experience." In this latter 
framework, the group setting becomes a means toward helping 
the child, first, to adjust to himself through an awareness 
and appreciation of his capacities and potentialities, second, 
to achieve the successes and skills he needs, and third, to 
use these as a bridge. to his peers. It is on this basis of 
individual satisfaction, shared by and with others, that 
individualization and groupness develop. It is not deciding 
which comes first, the individual or the group, but the 
weighing of values to each in terms of the shifting balance 
of emphasis. There are many times when a child needs to be 
removea from the group temporarily or permanently because 
neither can tolerate the other or because the child has an 
inordinate craving for the individual attention he cannot 
get in a group setting. 

The caseworker's function will be affected by her ability 
to recognize both the group's influence and the parents' 
influence on a child and to correlate the often differing 
expectations of parents, staff, community, and herself for 
the children in behavior and in social skills. For instance, 
she may forget that on a young age level gtoup living in day 
care denters requires an early, superficial maturity in dres- 
sing, 1^/iing up, eating, etc., to which a child may react by 
being petulant and demanding at home, or that releasing an 
mhibitnd child may create havoc with his parents. She must 
always consider whether the child is .a problem only to him- 
self, to the teacher, to the group, or to all three, or 
whether a burden of guilt is being placed upon a child wheh 
the pro >lem may lie with prograflttfting or group composition. 

Unfortunately, too many of us still believe in the 
magical quality ef "leafning t© get along in a f^eup" in 
order to develop social adaptability. As a ifesult, we often 
overiooK the use of tne group as a "hiding place" for those 
childre/» whe are social but prove to be emotional isolates 
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and those children who hido a warden of resignation under a 
so-called ad]ustment. It lo a passivity to overwhelming 
forces that puts them i.^to nurseries, day care centers, etc., 
denying thiom the right to go home or to be at home. 



OBSERVATION OF CHILDREN 

The first impact of observation is usually that of deaf- 
ening noise. The sensitive caseworker, however, can soon 
learn to distinguish between happy noise and hysterical noise 
and to become quickly aware of the emotional climate. The 
second impact, which may continue at length, is the effect 
of certain types of behavior upon one's intellectual and 
emotional bulwarks. The third may be one of bewilderment in 
trying to see what one wants to be. Observation needs to 
be' structured in relation to the child and his use of materials 
and equipment, other children and teachers. His approach to 
materials, the kinds of materials and equipment chosen and 
how they are used, the types of children approached or avoided, 
the roles played in subgroups, his use of the teachers, can 
yield important clues in understanding the child in the group. 
Combined with what the teachers see and hear, the caseworker 
can usually derive some diagnostic sketch in a relatively 
short time. 

Observation of children needs to become a habit — watching 
them and talking with them as they come and go, in their rooms 
or out of them, wherever they are. Only in this way does one 
begin to experience and incorporate the wide range of normal 
behavior and understand something of group dynamics. One 
becomes used to the different tempos within an age level, to. 
the ebb and flow from one developmental level to another, apd 
to the uneven growth of ego and superego, with the revelations 
of struggle in various behaviorisms. 

One very important reason for this concentration on the 
normal child is that teachers and caseworkers may become too 
focused upon "problem children": they need to have some 
balance restored as to who or what is the problem. Then too, 
like the skilled, experienced teacher, the caseworker finds 
that she has absorbed normal variations to the extent that, 
for instance, she may sense and explore further the child 
whose screams at play seem different from the others, or 
among the restless, angry children, spot the one who is 
"different." 



SUMMARY 

The broadening of the caseworker's function to "service 
to the day car6 center" stresses the necessary interdependenee 
of education and social work, with eaeh enriching the other 
through its special knowledge and skills. 
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For the caseworker, particularly, her emphasis with 
staff, which may often take precedence over direct service, 
gives recognition to the preventive aspect of casework 
through helping another discipline to meet some of the 
needs of children and feunilies. 
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ki'y l.iiiii\ia^<> "Cft nif vunr 
H'd sbiit iuiin lii.tier die bet!" :ellN a 
( liiM more uMvs ol {innkjii^ about both 
shut and bed than "gel that/' the 
V(M h.jt-iil.o' of irss-anitadale parents, 
A thud key u.»s o.xpl(M'at(;ry behavior: 
babies in\*Mi!L;aiint; steps and cup- 
i^oards H\iri\ lUmv tl)aii babies confined 
in playpens 

ll seenietl Iu^k a I that if schools 
conid intei vcne earlv enough and 
teaclKM-.s could provide stinuilation, en- 
conrage exploration, teach skills, and 
talk a lot. the miiaclc would happen — 
intelligence would soar. And it did — 
or so it seemed By intervening in a 
s'ljild's education by the tinu? h » was 
fwo a- d a half or lhre<». schooling conId 
raise ins iv by 5 points. 10 |K)ints, even 
an incredible JO points 

My 196") the rush into early Sthoub 
nig was on wifli the start of federally 
sjXMisored llrad Stair . . . until jt r.ni 
smack into its t>wn results. A contio* 
versial study by VVestinghouse in 1970 
cast grave doubts on the effectiveness 
of Head Start for many children One 
by one other programs begun with 
bright hopes met with the same disap- 
pointment — dramatic initial gains 
washed out within four or five years. 

One response was to begin scliooling 
e\*M) earlier Infant day rare was 
started at both the community level 
and in the \miversitv laboratory. Again 
ibr rpscarch results supported the ef- 
ii( acv of earlier learning, (burton White, 
rbrfctor of tlie I larvard Preschool 
Pro|e( t, founti that the period between 
10 and \H months was cnlreal to a 
child's devplnpinrnt. His studies also 
indicaterl that nccnrate |)redictions 
about a child's future 19 seoies can Ije 
made at tW(i v'Mrs of age. and that dif- 
frrrnces b.'twren iowrr- and middle- 
class rhildren are evident as early as 
nne yt* »r of age 

fint to ronfusr irsearch findings with 
solut.ons IS a dangerous business. The 

^<r/7/ Strtn i\ editor of The Open Home. 
fi tfiairnzuir ft)t parrnts of tjoung chii 
(Irrn. Carter Smith n a diuxtof of the 
Datj Ca,c and Child Development 
Council of Affierica. 



fijHiing that infant teaming is related 
to later ability does not necessanly 
indicate that l)al)ic.^ shonki gu tl) 
.sthonl. U'hili" it IS true that piugran,s 
for preschoolers have w(»rk< (l because 
cintioninent does alfecl lutelhgmce, il 
IS also true that few programs have 
maintained gains. Enviionment was not 
conceived broadly enough: the en- 
vironment that aflects children for all 
the years of their growth is at home, 
not at school. A crucial ingredient has 
been missing. In the words 0: the Cor- 
nell child development authority Vrie 
Bronfenbrcnner. 'Any appreciable en- 
during impiovement in the child's de- 
velopment can be effected only through 
an appreciable enduring change in the 
behavior of the persons intimately as- 
socialed with the child on a day to day 
basis." Those persons, for most chif 
dicn. are parents. 

Karly learning in sduiol can work, 
in a limite<l way. but .school will never 
be home. The complexity of family re- 
lationships cannot be reproduced. The 
l)ond between mother and .child is 
rpialitatively different from the bom! 
between care giver and baby. No one 
teacher, no one institution, will .see a 
child from his infancy through all the 
years of hi.s growth, in chicken pox and 
scary dreams, lost m a departinent 
store, cranky on Christmas morning, 
fighting for the television. laughing at 
inscrutable family jokes. The frefjuency 
with which mothers have to explaifi 
their child's behavior in schiml by re. 
fcrring to events at home points up the 
difference: the core of a child's life is 
his home, .school, no n^atter br»w good, 
is peripheral to his growth, 

liut focnsing on the home as the 
main center of learning unearthe<l al- 
most as many problems and oontradic- 
tions as did the disccjvery that early 
learning was important, letting par* 
ents involved in the educati/)n of their 
young children is tricky business. Kach 
kind of involvement hivs its own uniquC} 
pitfalls. 

Traditionally, parent involvement 
has meant parents' working with in* 
stitutions--cnoo.sing teachers, develop, 
ing curriculum, assisting with the chil^ 
drcn. Head Start was based oh this 
sort of parent involvement, and mofe 
«nd more day care centers aud pre- 
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; I.: I. parents to co* 

' 'sr.'n insMnfini s implies cnli. 

- . or ll^pd ;is ineaiis of 
lo r.i\W ir. Hung centers 

^1.' »v t.l.n.ilM^ r • • Aidor ;«p;inl<inj^ 

' "' ■ .r I ?> ,( V 11 tiiohs Coni- 

• ' • ' " «• ' * «• . '>'!;;ht to .sp;\!i'K 
• ' * . *. .1. Joli;^\e are fa- 

• ■ ■■\<r • ' ^:t'j til i ^»»rves the poor, 

if (f.i. i ♦ i s ,j )d p.i,"i.t'. to bridge any 

;*ap« iiilp a'^oi.s: ; hvsical piinisb- 

iu,- : rf i.vf ji,. rsj/.i,. / .|. And yet to 

' ' ^" 't* t I rl.r',' dint >'\"inkMi{J 

• » .Mi •' MMjiluatiorj, 

' ■ • . 1 . w l,n sp.u n. e bad pnr- 

' ' ' ' ''»'• fii.dier. tlift 

/ " • ' ^ I'M' . 1 id bottrj than 

f»*u(..i' . ai' 'i iuf J ivoIviMnrnt is 



) ■ I ' . .1 I t .\< 

, v., jS I ,ii 1 

1. ... , 



HlM II. MU.i; 1, .:i r.i sl.ip \\ I,. ,1.^; 

J'smI;!*^. hasv'iu:; Lis 
t » ai hois must Ir.tii; 1 .ihi iium|, '|> 
^^l;rl«* fu w i b^ahi i> a 

w aiitv io lea; M t\\ f > U-kU . .ii 
i^ocomr ninro cxpoit wb n cvjNNljmK 
Mops bth.iving as an rxpnl 

ll piobably ls too iniK h to »'\ptN I ol 
bomaii o;itiiu« inal tlir tiMci.i'r.s and 
ihr taui^ht wi!I at ume louci dicu bar. 
n» .idvs and ovfrroniv iht- fcai of uid* 
cism ai.J louch'tjoacw Within ihv linic. 
htJiored scpaiatioi, uf school and home. 
'Xifonl'; ♦ox* just as bt'srtaiil ;is toacbois 
to say, *I duo't know wliat T/n doinji." 
Ibit that's oidy p,iit of thr Ironble. The 
\>hole troth is t\a\ piofrssionrds and 
laymen ahko arc? uci voos, bet-auNo in- 
tuition and ri'searc!, for (ioce jX)inl in 
the same dirrction. As Dr. John 



You just can't 
barge in 
and tell a mother 
that she's raising 
her child 
the wrong way 
and how to do 
it right. 



Muwiby, Hntish child psycliolojjist, bus 
put It. "Chihl rcn tlo'ive brtter lu bid 
homes than lu jijood mslituiioiis '* 

Paient'invobcnieiit pro^^rains that 
■oe based m the h<^in(f have fewer of 
da* old structures to tear down Thev 
can feel freer to h>llow ifie paieuts' 
lead. In the last few years at least 200 
home based prot^rains to help parents 
help kuls have been created through- 
out the (.ouutry. And .several have 
.shown promising results 

Dr. David VVeikart of the High/ 
Scope Educational Hcscanh Fonnda- 
'.On u.MM»d widr67 faniijjes m Ypsi* 
lar.t}, Michigan, with infaiit.s 3 to 27 
months old. On< e a week home visitors 
spent iimc in Ulkmj/ w ith molhcis about 
their fears and hopes for their children. 
Ntost of the motiiers wanted the same 
thing— (hat th<*ir children do better 
than thev had done The visitors talked 
about thitij^'s that ihilch-eu like In do 
and showed niothers how to rc(oi{ni/»' 
^itajLjes in the development of their 
child. High/Scope tr\M€ videotapes df 
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( h\ laMij; M.oul \< w \. 
ih> 1 iMiNtrii. «!iuM ;■ t .1 

\\ loir; .u liou r. • ' \\ f' \\ 
ih'i.a' riot^i.n.) I h 

'-onu- \ tMi«ii (it»i>,,i .uiiN \ .'uK'. 
inr it( po\ n (\ Nti u k« n v ... 
I p(»iois Teai !n i N \ inu iidiu, s \. ..h 
onniin'u lal toys .umI b,tt-kN. .shuv\ iU"t)i 
CIS pi. IV .iiid |an^u,ii;r li < hiuqu< >. .iod 
leave the toys behind for iiHuhei and 
chikl to use. The emphasis is on hclpuit' 
the childieu become mtiic articuLii* and 
sclf cnnfulent, and—perhaps inoM i.m- 
portant to inothcis-«-.show visible gains 
in kinchMgaiten skills 

l)r ba (Gordon, a pioneer ol o-tant 
Icarnmi^ at the I nivcrsuv of l-'londa. 
found encouraj^inj.; sid-* bencfit.s horn 
his Parent Edn.cutor puj^rani. a pro- 
^;ram that sends "pareni educators" 
into homes to show mothers how to 
play helpful baby games. When die 
mothers .saw that they cwuld have a 
positive effect on theiV childrco s do- 
velopnient, their self esteem as women 
improved. A number of "giaduate" 
mothers moved to bcttcj housm^i;, 
found better jobs, and even went back 
to school. 

KncfHiraged bv these findings, the 
Office of Child DevelopmcMt l.innt bed 
ri<']C(t Home St.iii in 197] It is a 
three vear demoosti .ttton projec t that 
lump's the cornprehensi\e fhild •de- 
velopment services of Head Stan into 
the home. Home Stait l)iiilt on the 
prenuse that if home visitors can raise 
a mother's .stdf-esteem by atiendmg to 
her needs; helping her use community 
resources to locate belter housing, legal 
cnv.nsel, or letter health care, or even 
teaching her how to u.se the lihrarv-- 
her dealings with her children will 
improve. 

Kadi of the ift Home .Start [uo;r(tv 
receives SH)(),000 a year to serve about 
80 families. A total' of 2.500 ehildten 
are involved— black and white, Iv,. 
kimo, Navajo, migiant. Spanish speak- 
ing. Chinese, urban aurt rural The 
home visii(u's are paraprofessionals 
— women who live i ar the fanidies 
thev srrve. They point out matfi i-ds in 
the home that tan be »ised as edura- 
lional toys or show mothers how in 
inveni g.mies that unoKc classifving. 
count uCi or identifying ob|ei A 
Hom( Start progiarn in Tt-niiessee pre* 
pares a weekly guide for parents to 
tise in coniunctiou wi»h die Cn\iUiU\ 
Kntif^arno tv progiam Odier visitors 
help mothers evalu.ite newspaper foo l 
ads or aid them m preparing siipper 
^^hile showing them how to involve 
their voung chJdren in tfie kitfhen— 
bv or ting (olnr. textures, aiui shiipes 
of f(p d and kitchen efpuprneot and 
COUht og cgg.s. spoons, and other items. 
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, h<\v ..Ih; U\\\ w.;;, ;':,»• ;noilu i K'jia 

ucvclo^)nu5;iC'— aiui i.uw she cua ».lu .t 
bcC(cr. 

MvitiA'is .HI? awii.llv ^'oiuoiuot! 
\\!uU ii ;u\.,j,s t.» hi* A inwdkfl/' 
A.. I, O NCt'li'. ilio vlui'i/toi of 

;u;u ».-> >.;ii;in.L; hiwuisc parents in all 
oi.gir.tc luuilidoiis, Iruin a wide van- 
oiv u: IvjcmIos .iiui \vi(h cluToroa( ethnic 
.iiit! ciilti.ia! liackgioijiids. with chil* 
viji-n i;i all ai;rs, are soai t hing for sup- 
,>t)it ai.v! v;iiulaiaf in the difncuU task 
wf ffaniijj; chiuliou m a world caught 
•p at huurr shock. \Liny par(?nts want 
^••...t 4 [)iu)4ram which sup- 
, ";:s ll.vij rciaituj.ship with their chil- 
'av'.i. riv)i.ic Stall acknowledges and 
.MJ.ld.i ,>n a s.^^huuauc strength and re- 

a--" nic- pareia--and its simple. 

Nu.u^^liU.nward uppioath appears to 
iujsi' stiiuk a ro.spunsivr; cord in lo- 

■»..S *s A.'hi'l km/* 

B«.; vii'spite hopeful signs, home- 
.'..scd p;v)«;ranvs arc not every- 
iliNi choice as the way to 
i'arly leatum^. blvelyn Mo<irc, 
uavvir^r ot the Black C!hild Develofv 
inent [nsia,.cc lu W ashjns;ton. D.C.. has 
nji.ciZft! honu; programs: "From a 
h!a».k ; ojspective. (one] major pitfi^Il 
■ MiitMcnt in tins .Frujcct Home Start] 
i.nnily day care program fis] intei'ven- 
{»o:i m thi? positive, children-rearing 
ir.etnods that have CMSicd in our homes 
over the ye.n.s an<l are n^inly respon- 
sible :or the survival of blacks in a 
h.ustile society. . . 

The issue here is cuhuial diiTerenc*e, 
hut nut as It pn tains to parents' goals 
Jor Jheir" childien. Studies sliow that 
;ihisc paicnu w,nU the s.ime things for 
tlinr clnhhcn to do well in school, to 
a g.M t! jol), to i»ve a fulfilling life. 
\Vh, t does appear to \>r difTerenl are 
ihc let'hnunM's of connnMnicatiiig, of 
IPut hin^. of disc;pliniuij. of interaclin*? 
— ih.U soem to luirirr the development 
t-: skills in p(Hn- i^l.ick children, while 
'i.ev help mnidie-class children suc- 
ceed. Till* clnlfl reariug techniques of 
nuilillr-rkiss wiutes — *»xploratory, ver- 
t».»i— are gcner.dl\ n)Ntrumental to their 
'::i>a;s. Th(' te<lim(jn('s nf tJie low. in- 
»«»*nr bl.tCK fannlie';— anthoritariiin. less 
wnli an emplnsis on rote learn- 
nt^ latlm- than rxplmntion — are often 
dt'shncfiN'i' (if then* ^(mU. 

If that's cl(Mi, ,ihf| it is- to many 
pn>s in 'hr field. ih'Mj all *hat seems 
>»eces.saiA is in hai»;c ni and tell people 
Wii.^t tiirv'ir iloiut; wronir iuul how to 
<i'» It in;ht. The tionhle js that no one 
! acs In ho Hitei fried wwU. Maylie home 
ulu i.' it's haj>jKMiinif. but do we know 
Ikuv iu ,nir foot lo tiie door, or. 

i^"w ni i#ct a mother ^o sit 
'^till fur .1 'rrtme nw dnld rearing? 
• iu' t..>« i»i liw Imme visitor is not 
i«it't,M'v dt'tu ieiH les. hut to find out 
« .at .1 moihei really needs. What bugs 




sior 




ror inoir uUonii.ilion ss uw 



i \w i|l .ik daUl Ativovalu 
Mohddij frrr with nu nibcrjihtp 



Mister Ro^ifr*" Letter 
Siomlitij $2hj(tar 



The Open Home 
Moutliltj $5 ^Shjeat 



liluk l)r>v|,)pin<MU li.s:itute. luc. 
U)2S CoiiiuH'tiout Avenuif, N.W. 
Suitr 51-^ 

Wajilnngton, D.C 20(^0 

r'.nnih ConmnmaMtions. hic. 
'<?>02 V\U\\ Avcfiue 
ratshar|;h. IVnnsslvania 15213 



159 West 53ra Street 

New York. New York 10019 



Parents Ntafta/.ine 

Monthly $3.^8nji'<if 



Scs^inir Slrt'ct Magazine 



80 Nowhrid^e Road 
Her^i'nfii'ld. New Jersi'y 07021 



Toy lieview 
(^uar(crly $2/ije(if 



Noith linad 

Pouphkivpsie. Nesv York 12601 



:m i: II lot street 

Newton. Massaclm.srUs 02lG-t 



UKCKNT liOOKN 



AyadahIr at hftokslnres or write: 



lluhy Ia*arnin); Thnnigh Baby Play 

l»y Ir;i Gordon 

Papcrlmck $3 ^5. Hardcover $5.95 



%St. Martin's Press 
175 Fifth Avenue 
Now York. New York 10010 



Mow To Paifiil hy Fitzhough Oodfon 
Paperback $t.2S 



New American Library 
1301 Avenue of the Americas 
New York, New York 10019 



I Saw a Purple Cow hy Ann Cole. 
Carolyn Haas. Faith Bushnell.and 
Betty Wcinhfr^or 
Paperback $2 95; Hardcover $5.95 



Little. Brown & Company 

34 Beacon Street 

Boston, Massachusetts 02106 



Learning Through Play by Jean Marzono 
and [anice LUwd 
Hardcover $7,50 



Harper & Row 

10 Fast 53rd Street 

New York, New York 10022 



Parent Effectiveness Training 

by Thomas Gordon 
Hardcover $6.95 



Peter Wyden. Inc. 
750 Third Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 



Steven Caney's Toy Book by Steven Caney Workman Publishing Company 

Paperback $3.95; Hardcover $8,9$ 231 Fast 51st Street 

New York. New York 10022 

rUFSCHOOL l.FVFL BOOK CLUBS ~ ^ 

Beginning Benders Program 
Monthtij $l,9S/month 



Crolier Entei7>ri$es, Inc. 
Shennan Turnpike 
Danbury. Connecticut 06816 



Read Aloud Book Club 
h4onthli^ $t,98/morUh 



Weekly Beader Children's Book Ctub 
Monthly $l.69/morUh 



Parents Maca/inc 
80 Newbridge Road 
Boi 161 

Bergenfield, New Jersey 07621 



Primary Hivision 
Xerox Fdncarion CVnter 
Columbus. Ohioi321G 



PKKSCHOQL-LliVFL MAIL OBDER LEAKNINQ PROQRAMS ^ 

Earliest Years Programs (birth to 24 kocom 

S/lr./. Princeton. New Jersey 08540 



Games to Crow on (birth to age 6) 
$t.95/mofUh 



Crolier Enterprises, Inc. 
Sherman Turnpike 
Danbury, Connecticut 06816 



FOi^ INfOHMATtON ON PAY CARE RE SOllBa^ 

Black Chdd Development Institut^l 
1028 Connecticut Avenue. N.W. 
Wiuhington, D.C. 20036 



Day Care and Child Developman^t 
Coundl of America 
1401 K Street. N.W. 
Waihingtdn, D C. 20005 



•'.s.iu'ss, uluiiin^, »^Mvl 
A ^. otl "liDvv tv) ' \ comes 
(;iM\ Hi rVabody Col- 
\ 4shvillr. In l)r Ciay's home- 
i»..'i;*.»in. .1 motif. -r coinpl.unc.l 
vuiioi lli.it s\h^ vvus constantly 
her hv(» \eai«ol(! oser the few 
'M.» slio 'Hviicd \\ li.it liitit* she 
• di'af lo lic» iliaf siic could 
.r. ( lurss u lit) it. As a re* 
.1- ^ liilii's rxpliM .it.j» V behavior 
,rcu. .U.J l\u' u'Ltionship he- 
ii.'li.ci ..lui (luld w.is .inm'v. CN- 
^. .«nil ui,niviii<4 But the home 
N ?ijM.uln/i\l with rhi» nuKhor's 
' h.ivc ihiiivjN {){ h(*T own, and 
.'^t i! .tlh)wt Its inij")ortance to her 
I uiiiiMt \wisv\\ Willi that sup- 
»vas uot h.ud (tu- th^ molhor to 
■ ' !.c. il »ir4ijtci also mi(»ht tie 
licr K\»!ni|L'^. .ihuu( her-»t*!f lo what she 
uwiifii — fvccpt that she, iinhke her 
thdn't own anythuig. It was a 
ii'\ i-i.i.'^n U)\ d.r iiM.tI.ei to see that 
iM^tii she .uui Kor dou^diCei leallv felt 
ti.r ^,i;»u- \s.iv'. A stn,ill caehe of toys 
A id k»'iischold \V.is given to the 

• (..Id .11 i\ MM.ii siic was able to leave 
er*s tini>j[s .ihine 
lic lesson, thort* are onerous 
'I'iircuMKCS betwreu a program 
ih.u savs. "We're interested in 
hoiiM»i( vonr child/* and one 
V\*e'n* K.torfNted in .clping 
u.v<)nc who 'icetuN to sides 



; ;»e^ 
h'l'; u 



T 



i ixti \. t '» S. 

\M:!i .. iutjther's c. /d — \^ het!.ei "expert" 
iiei'^hi'wr. mvi;':.!'. u»-l,i>v or home vis- 
V'l — A .111 ur.^* f ... onVe ^nest But any- 
one will) 15 re.* . 



u help the mother — 



uiieM.er \{ is to ^et more fre^ time for 
hriscli' ur to get .i cranky child to be- 
havp ,n the supermarket — is bound to 
l»i« i;;vited in and even ^iven a cup of 

colfer* 

7n .nmv p.ircrirs. both home visitors 
«i.d '.n »(stwt;on'h,i>4d parent-involve- 
u.r: ' ;';,),;iams .iie Mnwr^come Tliey 
j>M*f*'i lit rear rl.eir Huldrrn in privacy 
.nui II. li.eir own wjv But just the fact 
M..»: .irc .ihvv.'L.'oine doesr^'t 

n,i*»;. '}\at nelp is nnw(^lcome. When a 
•vo t's t iMiphts cailefl How Do Your 
\ I. 'f!u '\ (iron-' first a;)HMred on pub- 
.,. *f*:o\. ion lu New '('>rk» parent re- 
, H.'.^.' ' I'lithMMtis'ic Abundant mail 
w ^Jj'd d.e jiiojjrai. \ contintiance. 
i'lr }' Mcfs of ^/l^^'r ;{n/;r»rv* Sei^h- 
/'"^'I'f'./ has started work on ap« 
;ii.'i.i.':,e»; a parent 'ducai^on tele- 
viH.on tenrs And the N'assau Coutity, 
I .^i.*: fslai.d school board has deveb 
. iM'ii two ntlot proj^fari s for a parent- 
diM>(f(»d. (biUI oriented rv leri^s called 

riw \..s<.)u ro»ii»t\ board of Co* 
vr Kibi. .i{io:i»il S -ivices will also 
fiiitnbnta,^ ther do*it*youf- 
-^-.oine c\niicnium tailed '*Whil^ 
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\ r \t il ' In ihr iui Hi \\\ Jon 1 1 v 

I M*- I/<\1 I .0 ds. It v| n N ^>.IH Ul > I'S n \ 
{UWk^ tl»MU li»iW to ih.iKC tOS> .» 1.1 i»'«NV 

Ai»ep a ^ hild otHMipicd linoiii^b a 
liMv^ \\.,it .it the vhnu\ lo nn.us lo m 
i liule c*J'.'»»rcn on lionsehoUl cIum cs 
The *A\'luu' Vou'ie At It" km\\s hc 
based on Btnton While's tindiniis th.it 
the most etfectise mother is the one 
who has learned to resp<in(l to hei 
child HI a natural w.iv .is she ^oos 
about hci daily cliores Sitttn^:; doun 
for a presinbed hour of "educ. idonal 
j;,imes' puts a strain on lH)th mother 
and child btii working the child's edu- 
cation into the mother's life *\vhile she's 
•a It" IS an easy and f\m w.i) lo make 
leaiiiinil an ull thc-time event. 

Involving parents in the use tif stan- 
dard educalional toys and school ma- 
terials is also becuMuni!; more iwpu- 
lar. Recently McCrawUdl distuhuted 
bumper stickeri and helium balloonR 
as part of a huge campaign to get 
parents involved in home activities us- 
ing their children's own kindergarten 
materials. Crolier Enleiprises starled a 



Intuition and research 

are for once 
pointing in the same 
direction: "'Children 

thrive better in 
bad homes than in 
good institutions/' 



loy-of-the monlh program that iuchides 
parent-education mateiials that are not 
specifically related to the toys them- 
selves. 

As more e\peru'n( e is gaineil in 
working with parents, the possible com- 
bmations uf home- and schuol based ac- 
tivities multiply. 1'he I^ivnig Room 
School a school- in -the- home d.iy care 
program in Nassau Coimty. Long Is. 
land, not only uses borne visitors btit 
IS also the source of "While YoiTre At 
It" cards and the Room (o Croio telc- 
visiOM pilots, Tlie Appalachia Educa- 
tional Laboratory developed a five-day- 
a- week children's television show in 
con)unction with home visitors, toy.s. 
parent publications, and mobile pre- 
sch(K>ls. The cover of their brochtirc 
'cad.s. ''You mi^ht say we've develoi>ed 
preschool education program for 
parents/* 

Parent-education activities are pro- 
liferating. because parents ar^ f^cog- 
ni/mg--^aod admitting— that thev need 
help ih the alldmdortant task oif ehild 



s. >snh*iit o( till' h'o% V ;n.»h : 
• 1 .IV r .lod i\\y^^ .i i«« . , ' ' : i-^ . , v ■ . 
n;.ni*N (iiuiinv;N l!..it L.m.i^ •••s'n^ *■ 
IS nucb more mipvMt.tin . i . 
|H'4 a cbilvl s rdiu .it iiMLil li ^ \ ^ ii * .! 
than is the t|nahlv ot his s,l .. 
riiis. alonj; with otiier siutlies, ptUN a 
ti t*incndt>ns Inildcn im p.ncnts. .<iid 
paiticularly on motht»rs, tt» Miwccd 
where the schools apparently cannot 

It seems that a wom.in's responsibib 
ily as a mother is })ecoming inciras 
inglv confused. She is no longer ac- 
corded the status of a piofession.d 
bomemaker-^holder of secret recipes, 
master of the fine seam. Her lolr .is a 
mother has l>een denigrated as vvell. .is 
though it were some lower-order oc 
cnpatioti, mechanical and boring And 
yet if she tries to raise her status by 
sliipping her child off tt^ mnseiT s« hool 
and tukiitg a job, (he message of her' 
crucial role as mother has filtereil dossii 
to her just enough to cau.se pan^ful 
guilt. By gaining more time for the 
veiy pursuits that might raise her self- 
esteem, it's iis if she were commiuin^ 
the sin of child ahandonmctit. Perhaps 
the most important function that a se- 
rious studv of parentliood can seivc is 
to raise child care above the level of 
nose wiping and squabble stopping. 
And if parent edtication starts bv lend* 
inn a sympathetic ear to a motlicr's 
petty gripes and big troubles, guilt will 
give way to the sure knowledge that a 
woman who feels good about herself 
will become a better motlier. 

Tlio first baby a woman holds is 
likely to he her own. Inexperienced, 
untrained, scared, most parents .ire 
ready now to drop the romantic notii)n 
of "maternal instincts.*' They don*t 
know what lo do; tbev want to learn. 
And with the nesv movement tosvard 
parent involvement in all its kaleido- 
scopic forms, the means are becotniiig 
available. 

Politicians are realising that the more 
parents learn about tlie promise of 
early learning, the more they dem uid 
help from the goveinment in providing 
universal comprehensive < lul:i cue— 
whether it be more and lietter cetilcrs or 
in more enlightened and involved 
homes As parenthood education .ind in- 
volvement ut a clnlds eaily lenrnmg 
reaches American homes, more mothers 
will know more about children than thev 
ever have before. As the varietv of al- 
ternattves i?rows — home leaiiniu(, fam- 
iiv diy carc» child care facilities in 
offices and factories, home visitors, in* 
fant day care centers — more mothers 
will have more choices thjm ever he* 
fore. Once she knosvs what she is do^ 
log. a mother will he able to turn fiom 
fulldime child care to some alternative 
of her 6wn choosmg wilhout rellh- 
quishmg the crucial role she playj in 
hef child's life. G 
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Section XII — Bibliography 

Of the thirty odd items listed in the bibliography, 
there are four books we encourage directors to buy. Two 
are manuals on day care: Boguslawski ' s "Guide for Establishing 
and Operating Day Care Centers for Young Children" and 
Ryan-Jones Associates' "How to Operate Your Day Care Program." 
Evelyn Linden's "An Introduction to Child Development" and 
J. Swenson's "Alternatives in Quality Day Care" are both 
readable and sound in their approach to child development 
and quality in day care. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY - CHILD CARE COURSE 



American Academy of Pediatrics, Committee on Infant and Preschool 

Child: Standards for Day C are Centers for Infants and Children 

ynder Thre e Years of Ac^e (23 page brochure, describing 

basic principles on administration, personnel, records, 
program, health services, nutrition and physical facili- 
ties,) P.O. Box 1034, Evanston, Illinois 60204 
Quantity prices on request. 

Association for Childhood Education International: Housi ng 
for Early Ch ildhood Education; Centers for Growing and 

Learni ng (Articles of descriptior. and philosophy of 

housing facilities for early childhood education. Graphic 
sketches and illustrations from the United States and in 
other countries.) 3615 Wisconsin Ave., N.W. , Washington, 
D.C., 20016, 185 pages, s<Jr.50. 

Axf^rod, Pearl G. And Trager, Natalie: Di recting a Day Care 
Center , Children Today, November-December 1972"! 



■ ~ — •». - - — — ^ w ^ ^ f mt % 

Baker, Katherine Read: Let's Play Outdoors . The use of out- 
door space. National Association for Education of Young 
Children, 1629 21st Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009, 

1966 

Bogus lowski, D., Guide for Establishing and Operating Day Care 

Centers for Young Chi ldren" Child Welfare League of 

America, 44 East 23rd S"t., New York, N.Y. 10010 

Child Welfare League of America: Standards for Day Care , 
revised 1969, 115 pages, $2.50": Child Welfare League 
of America, 44 East 23rd St., New York, N.Y. 10010 

Day Care and Child Development Council of American, Inc., 
1426 H Street N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005. 
The following publi.-jations are recommended as particu- 
larly useful: 

1) PLANNING A DAY CARE PROGRAM, DCCDA, 1971. 15 pages, $1.50 

2) RESOURCES FOR DAY CARE: Bibliography, free. 

3) ALTERNATIVES IN QUALITY DAY CARE, J. Swenson. A 
Guide for Thinking and Planning. 

DLttman, Laura: Children in Day Care With Focus on Health , 
Childr^'-i's Bureau Bulletin, Publication #44, 1^67, U.S. 
Departisnt of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Day Care Council of New York, Sp You're Going to Run A Day 
<^^rf So rvicel A Handbook for Citizens Concerned with 
Day Ca r e ^Prog trams . 114 East 32nd St., N.Y, ,N';y'." Y6ol6. 
'Starts^ from the beginning, presupposing nothing." 
Somp Appendix material specific to New York State. 
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Evans, E. Belle, Shub, Beth and Weinstein, Marlene: Day 
Care; How to Plan/ Develop and Operate a Day Care^ 
Center , Beacon Press . ""Starting" Your Center, Developing 
the Site; the Classroom, Planning a Budget." 

Federal Funds for Day Care Projects i (19 72), Wonven's Bureau, 
Employment Standards Administration, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Pamphlet #14. 

FroBt, Joseph (Editor); Early Childhood Education Rediscov- 
ered , Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1968. 

Gordon, Ira J. and Lally, Ronald: Intellectual Stimulation 

for Infants ctnd Toddlers , University of Florida, College 
of Education, Institute for the Development of Human 
Resources, Gainesville, Florida 32601. 1967, 90 pagers. 
(Learning geunes, of value to parents, day care mothers, 
and workers concerned with stimulating the mental develop 
ment of deprived children.) 

Harm, Mary Jay: How to Encourage and Use Parents on Advisory 
Boards . Office of Economic Opportunity, Project Head 
Start, 1200 19th Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20506.. 
1968, 4 pages. Limited free supply. (Guidelines, sug- 
gestions and ideas for encouraging pafSht participation 
at the decision -making level. 

Harris, Carol: How to Begin From Scratch , Michigan State 
Housing Development Authority, Community Services, 
300 South Capitoi Avenue, Lansing, MI 48926, May 19 72. 

Hille, Helen M.: Food for Groups of Young Children Cared 
for During the Day , Children's Bureau Publication 386. 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Social and Rehabilitation Service, Children's Bureau, 
Washington, D.C. 20201. 1960, 56 pages. One copy 
free. (Selection and serving of food. Stresses the 
importance of helping children to develop good eating 
habits and to have pleasant associations with food and 
eating. ) 

Hymes , James, Teaching the Child Under Six , Charles E. 
Merrill, 1968. 

Linden, Evelyn, An Introduction to Early Childhood, Develop s 
ment , Franklin v/right Day Care Center, 3360 Charlevoix, 
Detroit, MI 48.^07. $2.25. (Early Childhood principles 
in simple language.) 

National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhoods Centers: 
Day Care Aides: A Guide for Inseryice Training , 1968, 
23^ Madison Ave., New York, N.V. 10016 
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Nimnicht, Glen and McAfee, Oralee; The New Nursery School , 
General Learning Corporation, Early learning Division, 
New York, 1969. Six activity booklets. Reflects 
experimentation at the new nursery school locai.ed in 
Greeley, Colorado. The book is divided into four parts: 
1) the concept of a nursery school, 2) the learning 
objectives, 3) the learning environment and 4) the 
administration. 

Piers, Maria: How to Work with Parents . Bulletin 5-1121. 

Science Research Associates, Inc., 259 East Erie Street, 
Chicago, ILL. 60611. 1955, 42 pages. {Handbook for 
teachers, counselors and administrators: offers guidance 
for personnel working with parents of all ages of 
children. Parent's and teacher's role definitions, 
methods of establishing ccjn."iuni cation, special problems 
such as the rejected child and hostile feelings of 
children. 

Prescott, Jones, Day Care as a Child Rearing Environment , and 
Politics of Day Care , National Association for the 
Education of Young Children, 1834 Connecticut Ave., 
Washington, D.C. 20009. 

Project Head Start, Films Suitable for Head Start Child 
Development , Washington, D.C, November Free. 

Provence, Sally: Guide for the Care of Infan-|s in Groups , 
Child Welfare League of America, 1967, 44 East 23rd 
Street, New York, N.Y. 10010. 

Ruderman, Florence: Child Care and Working Mothers , Child 
Welfare League of America, 196^. 44 East 23rd Street, 
new York, N.Y. 10010. 

Ryan, Jones Associates, Inc., How to Operate Your Pay Care 
Progr c.-n, 906 Penh Ave., Wyomissmg, Penn., 19610. 
In-dep'ch review of Office Management, Recruitment, Set- 
ting up, Training, Evaluation, Contacts and Resources. 
Many sample forms. $12. 

Sharp, Evelyn, Thinking is Child's ?lay , Discus Books, 1970. 

Theory into Practice , Vol. XI #3, June, 1972, "Parents are 
Teachers," Ira Gordon, Guest Editor, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, H2 w. Eighteenth Ave., Columbus^ Ohio 43210. 

University :>f Michigan: Early ghildhood FaGilities, An 

Annotated gibliography on Eariy childhood, University 
of M ic higan Press^, I? 7 0; f4.tfi3. " ' " 

U.S. Department of Health, Edudat * on and Welfare, "A Study m 
Cbiiii. lam/ " 3 volumes. Pitzimmons, Rowe, Thompson, et 
al. Sponsored by the Office of Economic Opportunity, 1971 » 
(Material on costs and quality in sample day care center? )♦ 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS COPY AVAILABLE 



Murphy, Loili and Leeper, Ethel: "Caring for Children" 
series - N, S. Department of Health, Sducation and 
Welfare, Office of Child Development, Bureau of Child 
Development. 



#4 Away from Bedlam 

#5 fhe Vulnerable Child 

#6 A Setting for GrowtH" 

#7 The Individual Child 

#8 From "i" to "We*^ 

#9 Conditions for Learning 

#10 Language is for communication 



Ruopp, Richard and O'Parrell, Brigid and Warner, David and 
Rowe, Mary and Preedman, Ruth. A Day Care Guide for 
A dministrators, Teachers and Parents , the MIT Press, 
Cambridge Massachusetts and London, England. 1973 - 

Steinfels, Margaret O'Brien, Who's Minding the Children , 
The history; and politic? of day care in America, 
1973, Simon and' Schuster , Inc., N. Y., $8.95. 



»1 
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#3 



The Ways Children Learn 
More Than a Teacher 
Preparing for C h ange 



Available from the 
Government Printing 
Office 
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